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SOME FLAWS IN OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


GENERAL JAMES SAYS THE THREE ‘‘R’S’’ ARE NEGLECTED. 


T is quite true that there has been 
marked progress along educational 
lines in the United States in the past few 
decades, but it is also quite true that the 
result of the present educational system 
of the United States, and this includes 
public schools, private schools, colleges 
and universities, is far from satisfactory 
from the business and commercial point 
of view. 

It is all very well to declare with the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness that 
education should not be considered solely 
as a means of amassing wealth or of earn- 
ing a living. I agree tothis. It is en- 
tirely proper to encourage general culture 
among those who have to make their 
own way in the world. I say amen to 
any plan for mental training that will 
spread sound culture everywhere. 

But the plans which include attempts 
to rear the superstructure of culture be- 
fore the foundation stones thereof are 
laid are harmful alike to the individual 
schooled under them and to the nation 
as a whole. They impair his personal 
efficiency and they lower the general 
standard. : 

Some who read these lines will think I 
am old-fashioned when I say that nature 
study, free-hand drawing, wood-carving, 
clay modeling and a lot of the subjects to 
which so much attention is paid nowa- 
days in our public schools should be rig- 





idly subordinated to matters that are more 
practical, so far as the great majority of 
the people are concerned. 

In fact, none of these things, in my 
judgment, should be extensively taken 
up by the great mass of public shool 
children until after they are well and 
thoroughly grounded in such essential 
things as spelling, handwriting, the con- 
struction of simple, direct English sen- 
tences, and the elementary operations of 
arithmetic. 

Not long ago a bright-looking lad 
applied for a job in a retail shop on one 
of the cross streets in New York. 

‘Where have you been to school?’ 
asked the shopkeeper. 

‘* Public schools; graduated from Gram- 
mar School No. ——,,’’ replied the lad. 

‘*T like your looks,’’ continued the 
shopkeeper, ‘‘ and I want a boy. It’s 
only a matter of figures. Now ifeggs are 
31 cents a dozen how many can you sell 
for 25 cents?’’ The boy couldn’t answer 
and he didn't get the job, though he had 
spent years in the public schools of the 
greatest city of the western hemisphere. 

This boy, you wil] observe, was wholly 
unfitted to grapple with the simplest 
practical problems. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands of such stories might be told, 
despite the vast amounts (larger, by the 
way, than are so spent in proportion to 
school population by any other city on 
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earth) which the city of New York de- 
votes annually to the education of its boys 
and girls. 

You may say that the pupil with artis- 
tic ability who has latent talents that will 
enable him with proper training to make 
beautiful pictures, to model graceful 
statuary, to become a finished musician or 
to write thrilling romances, does not need 
to be able todo sums in mental arithmetic, 
and has no call to worry about such petty 
things as the price of eggs. 

Suppose this is granted, the fact remains 
that only an infinitesimal percentage of 
the boys and girlsof this age, or any 
other, have in them exceptional artistic, 
musical or literary possibilities. And 
even if every one of them by training 
could be taught to paint like Raphael, to 
model like Phidias, to compose and play 
like Liszt, or to write like Dickens, still 
only a few could find a market for their 
wares, while the remainder would have to 
make their way along old-fashioned, 
humdrum lines in spite of their genius. 

The number of youngsters graduated 
from our public schools and colleges, too, 
Iam forced to say, who cannot write clear, 
concise and readable letters is much larger 
than the number who have not mastered 
the simplest rules of arithmetic. And 
here I can give examples from more di- 
rect personal observation. 

The financial institution with which I 
am connected requires written applica- 
tions from all who desire to enter its em- 
ployment, and these letters are kept on 
file. Here is one of them, from one who 
has been trained in two colleges, besides, 
presumably, in the common schools. It 
will be noted, too, that part of his school- 
ing was obtained outside New York, and 
I mention this in order to show that not 
ail the inadequate schooling of the age 
can be charged to the metropolis. 

Srrs: Applying for admission into your em- 

loyment, I wish tostate that I have never been 
in business, being to school at college in 
Maryland, and in in New York. My 
father’s position is a bridge carpenter on the 
- railroad. I live at ——. I refer to — 
and —. Yours respectfully, 

This letter gives no information what- 
ever that would be of value in determin- 
ing the young man’s fitness for a place as 
bank clerk. It does not even tell his age, 
and, besides, it is badly composed. 

I am sure the most ardent opponents of 
sordidness in education will agree with 
me that this young man’s training in the 
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elementary subjects have been sadly 
neglected ; that so far as rendering him 
capable of making a demonstration that 
he has an education it is an utter failure. 

Here is another letter of application, 
more specific in some ways, but decidedly 
of the sort that causes the judicious 
would-be employer, to grieve. I say 
‘* would-be ’’ employer because it is true 
that bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
even soulless corporations, are quite as 
anxious to get good employees as men 
out of work are to get good jobs. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed you will find my ap- 
plication. I wish to state I am twenty- (27) 
years of age, and would like.to receive a salary 
of $12.00 per week at start, as I am at present 
holding a situation which pays me $15 per week, 
but the only objection I find is that it is not 
steady employment, 

Remember, I can furnish the best of referen- 
ces from the time I left school until the present 
day. Any kind of a position will be satisfac- 
tory to me, providing I receive steady work. 
Thanking you in advance for your kindness, I 
am, yours sincerely. 

This young man says he can, but does 
vot ‘‘ furnish the best of references.’’ He 
says in one place that he is ‘‘ twenty,” 
and immediately afterward that he is 
** (27)”’ years of age. He does not give 
his business experience. His English is 
inexcusably bad, and his handwriting, 
like the handwriting of the other young 
man whose letter I have copied, is 
ragged, labored and unattractive to the 
eye. 

Now, I have a permanent quarrel with 
the modern school authorities practically 
everywhere, because of their inexcusable 
neglect of the art of handwriting. When 
I was of school age we were obliged to 
learn to write at least legibly. We had 
copy-books with engraved copies printed 
at the head of each page. We were re- 
quired to devote a certain space of time 
each day to imitating these copies, which 
were really beautiful specimens of chiro- 
graphical skill. Many of us were not 
able to attain the beautiful in our own 
handwriting, but none save the really 
incorrigible were allowed to leave school 
with the unformed handwriting that is so 
common among people of all sorts at the 
present time. 

Why, even in our own bank the num- 
ber of clerks who can write a good, clear, 
legible hand is ridiculously small. It is 
simply impossibie to get employees who 
can write handsomely, and from what I 
am told this is true of most banks, bothin 
New York and elsewhere. 
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Indeed, I hardly need be told the facts 
in this matter by anybody. I see much 
correspondence written by bank em- 
ployees, even in this day of the typewri- 
ter’s almost universal use, and nine-tenths 
of the handwriting that comes before me 
is unpleasant to the eye and much of it is 
positively illegible. 

I have heard it said that the typewriter 
is responsible for the bad handwriting of 
the present younger generation, but this 
cannot be true. In spite of the preva- 
lence of the writing machine, the families 
that do not possess one are very much 
in the preponderance. 

Anyway, were the subject of handwrit- 
ing given the prominence it deserves in 
the public schools, the handwriting of the 
pupil would be formed in spite of the 
typewriter. Its very prevalence should 
make the authorities more insistent upon 
first-class chirographical instruction in the 
schools, 

I remember quite well the good-natured 
ridicule that used to be poured out in 
print upon the copy-books of other days, 
and the goody-goody sentiments of the 
the lines; but their abandonment has cost 
too much. I remember very well also the 
beginning of the anti copy-book move- 
ment, if I may so term it. 

This began with the young women who 
started in some years ago to acquire what 
they termed the English hand. The char- 
acters thus affected are long, cramped, 
sprawling and irregular, and their pro- 
duction has cost thousands of fair crea- 
tures much pain and trouble and worry 
of mind, with the net result of illegibil- 
ity, ugliness and the utter ruination of 
much good writing paper. 

In the old days, too, we gave much 
time and attention to spelling. We had 
written spelling lessons and oral spelling 
lessons, and the spelling school, held on 
specific evenings, in which the grown- 
ups took active part, were a regular fea- 
tureevery winter. But now the ‘‘ word- 
method’’ has come in, Chlldren are 
taught to recognize each word by its gen- 
eral appearance without regard to its 
component parts. I have heard teachers 
speak with elation of pupils who had 
actually gone through school without 
knowing the order of the letters of the 
alphabet, without knowing anything at 
all aboat spelling as we understood it in 
my younger days. 

Those who believe in the ‘‘ word 
method’? declare that pupils educated 





under the new plan spell quite as well in 
actual practice as those who were edu- 
cated under the method of yesterday; but, 
so far as I can judge, the facts do not 
warrant the declaration, and my view of 
the matter is borne out by the observa- 
tion of many of my friends. 

An editor of my acquaintance, for in- 

stance, showed me the other day a manu- 
script on a technical subject by an expert 
on that subject, who was also a graduate 
of a standard university and had passed 
through the best technical school in his 
line. The article was admirable as an 
exposition of the subject, but its English 
was labored, unwieldy—in some instances 
positiveiy ungrammatical—and the whole 
was disfigured with many errors of spell- 
ing. 
As to the handwriting of the expert I 
can not speak, since the manuscript was 
done on a typewriter. Theerrors in spell- 
ing were his own, however, for he had 
learned to use the machine, and had 
‘* pounded the stuff out’’ with his own 
hands. 

As a horrible example of “ spelling as 
she is sometimes spelt,’’ I am going to 
add a letter of endorsement which I re- 
ceived the other day, though it is only 
fair to say that I do not know whether 
the writer was an old or a young man, a 
product of the schools as they are or as 
they were: 

DEAR SiR: this will enerduce my friend —— 
aney thing you can do for him I will apresit 
it very much, 

I have none him for years an upright and 
onest man. Yours verry truly. 


This brings me to that one of the ele- 
mentary studies that were made so much 
of in the public schools that I knew as a 
boy, which was placed first in the pro- 
verbial list of the ‘‘ three R’s’’—reading. 

In the old days the reading exercises 
were first in the order of classes, and the 
pupils were taught enunciation, pronun- 
ciation, distinctness and expression. You 
have to listen for half a minute only to 
the average young man of twenty or 
thereabouts to know that reading alone 
had small place in the public school 
routine for him. I am happy to learn, 
though, that this art is again receiving 
more attention in the schools, and that in 
some cities it is being taught with more 
intelligence than ever before. 

In conclusion, then, I wish to say that 
for all the flaws I have seen in the prac- 
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tical workings of the public school sys- 
tem, I am by no means of the opinion 
that there is no improvement therein. 
On the contrary, I Seliewe it is better, 
more thorough, and more progressive on 
the whole than it has ever been in the 
past. 

But in their eagerness for general cul- 
ture, so-called ; for ‘‘ universal art edu- 
cation,” for ‘‘ varieity and novelty and 
breadth,’’ the authorities have tempora- 
rily neglected—I am sure the neglect is 
only temporary—the solid and deep foun- 
dations upon which only can true culti- 
vation, real breadth, be builded. For 
one, I shall be glad when there is less 
dissection, less modeling, less wood carv- 
ing in our public schools and more real, 
downright hard work devoted to the 
three R’s of other days—readin’, ’ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic.—Zhomas L. James, in 
New York Sun. 


PRESERVING FOREST GROWTH. 


ie passage by the Senate of the Na- 
tional Appalachian Forest Reserve 
bill is a new departure in forest legis- 


lation. The National Government has 
reserved certain portions of the public do- 
main from preemption or sale, and set 
them apart as forest reservations. This 
wise provision, which cost the Govern- 
ment nothing, has nevertheless aroused a 
good deal of opposition from land sharks, 
timber thieves, and from some honest 
men of narrow mind and feeble under- 
standing. It is only in the West, how- 
ever, that the Government has forest 
lands to reserve. The bill which passed 
the Senate proposes to make a great forest 
reserve on the top of the Appalachian 
Mountains by the purchase of 4,000,000 
acres of mountain land, extending from 
the southern part of Virginia and West 
Virginia, between the Blue Ridge and 
Unaka Mountains, to the northern part 
of Alabama and Georgia. It includes 
land in the States named, and also in 
North and South Carolina and Tennessee. 
The region is described as ‘‘ containing 
the greatest mountain masses east of the 
Rockies, the finest scenery, the richest 
forests, the mightiest river, and the great- 
est variety of geologic formation.”’ 

The land which it is proposed to keep 
forested forever by this bill is the water- 
shed from which come the headwaters 
of the James, the Roanoke, Yadkin, Ca- 
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tawba, Savannah, Alabama, Chattahoo- 
chie, Holston, French Broad, Little Ten- 
nessee, Kenawha and many smaller rivers. 
It has a rainfall of 100 inches a year, which 
is greater than any other section of this 
country except along Puget Sound. 
Trees of many kinds grow luxuriously 
there. Northern and Southern varieties 
mingle and grow in great profusion. The 
lumberman with his portable sawmill is 
destroying these trees in a wasteful man- 
ner. Forest fires, fed by the brush, lick 
up what the lumbermen leave. The small 
farmer plows the mountain side and raises 
a few crops until the loosened soil is all 
washed into the valley below by the heavy 
rains. To strip this region of its forest 
in the usual way would in a short time 
remove the humus and undergrowth 
which hold back the water, and would 
send each rainfall with precipitate haste 
into the valleys. This would cause de- 
structive floods in all the rivers draining 
this section, and on this ground the 
United States is asked io protect it. 

It is a wise step, and we hope to see it 
carried into effect. We have had several 
centuries of forest destruction, and we 
have come to a point when we must con- 
sider forest preservation and restoration. 
The National Government has latterly 
taken this up in a broad spirit, and much 
good will come of it if persisted in. But 
it rests with the States to do the chief 
work. Pennsylvania was once an unbro- 
ken forest from end to end. Most of this 
forest is gone and the need of providing 
for another crop of trees has pressed itselt 
upon all who look ahead in the least de- 
gree. There are millions of acres of land 
in this State that are worthless for any 
purpose except timber growing. Much 
of the land left to nature is attempting to 
reclothe itself with timber, but the volun- 
tary crop is not usually of the best kind 
of timber, and forest fires keep thwarting 
the effort of nature to restore the moun- 
tains and hillsides to their original tree- 
clad condition. 

Under its very competent Commissioner 
of Forestry, Pennsylvania is making pro- 
gress both in checking forest fires and in 
reclothing the waste places with trees that 
are worth growing. The movement to 
preserve and restore our forests began in 
Governor Pattison’s second administra- 
tion, and has been given intelligent and 
effective support and assistance by both 
Governors Hastings and Stone. Com- 
missioner J. T. Rothrock, under the 
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authority given him by recent legisla- 
tion, has secured, or is in the process of 
securing, for the State, various pieces of 
mountain land, amounting to about half 
a million acres; for scientific forestry. 
And this is only a beginning. Mountain 
sides and steep hillsides cannot be put to 
better use thanin growing timber. Usu- 
ally they are fit for nothing else. A bare 
hillside sheds water like a shingled roof, 
but a wooded hillside holds back the 
water, allows it to be absorbed in the soil 
and reach the lower land gradually. 
Pennsylvania has plenty of waste land 
that had much better be put to growing 
trees than producing floods, and it will 
gradually beso utilized. 

If the wise policy introduced by Com- 
missioner Rothrock is allowed tocontinue 
Pennsylvania will soon be leading the 
Union in the work of forest restoration. 
The proposed 4,000,000 acres of national 
forest in the South Appalachian system 
will be a welcome addition. The States 
chiefly benefited should not rest with this, 
however, but accepting the Federal aid, 
should each emulate Pennsylvania in 
doing its own work of forest restoration. 
—Phila. Press. 


TEACHING TOO MUCH. 





Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD says com- 
plaint comes from all over the country, 
and its volume is increasing, ‘‘that so 
much is put into the school work that 
the children are unable to master it.’’ 

He told a story of his visit abroad a few 
years ago, which served to illustrate his 
point and amuse the audience. 

‘*When I was in Rome,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
saw little donkeys bringing in their great 
burdens of things to the markets. The 
loads were piled up so high on their 
backs that all you could see of the 
donkeys were their heels, the tips of 
their tails and their noses. When I saw 
those donkeys I thought of the school 
children in America. 

‘* Shall we continue to pile it on until 
the children cannot stand under the 
load ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Every crank that 
comes along wants to put everything into 
the schools, and so it is that well mean- 
ing school boards continue toload. The 
schools of the country are for the chil- 
dren, and we should endeavor to give 
what is best for them, keeping in mind 
always what they are capable of doing. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 
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If the children can do the work which we 
heap upon them it may be right to let 
them do it, but if they cannot, why let us 
think of unloading.’’—Kansas City Star. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 





UST a word about Spelling. A writer 
who used the signature ‘‘M’’ in Zdu- 
cation says: ‘‘ There are two of my 

earliest and most valued friends that I 
grieve to see neglected.’’ One of these 
is Webster’s spelling book, and the ques- 
tion is asked if there is a spelling book 
now which a candid judgment will admit 
can compensate for its loss. 

The spelling book is neglected in too 
many schools. ‘‘We don’t use the 
speller,’’ says the advanced teacher, 
‘*but we select all unfamiliar words in 
our lessons, and we copy these on the 
board. The children in turn copy them 
into note-books and then learn them. I 
think that is the proper way to present 
the spelling lesson.’ Perhaps she does, 
but there are many who do not agree 
with her. 

Do you ever look over the note-books 
into which the children are copying their 
lessons ? 

‘* Why, yes, often,’’ is the quick reply. 

Do you ever find errors in copying ? 

‘* Well, yes, sometimes.”’ 

And then you wondered why that care- 
less boy or that nervous girl failed on the 
same word so many times in spite of your 
persistent corrections. The word was 
copied wrongly, and the child learned 
the erroneous form day after day. The 
spelling book makes no mistakes. You 
may depend upon it every time. If the 
boy or girl has misspelled the word, it is 
not the fault of the spelling book. 

There are children who regard the 
written copy of so slight importance that 
they scribble it off on a piece of paper, 
and when the lesson is learned the paper 
is torn and thrown into the waste basket. 
You assign a review for next time. 
What will the careless boy do now? He 
must either write the lesson from his 
teacher’s or a pupil’s notes or go without 
it. This may be a little thing, but it has 
been known to cause any amount of an- 
noyance. 

Once more, children respect what is in 
the book far more than they do what is 
copied from the board. There is a sense 
of definiteness about the book. The 
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writer has seen a class made perfectly 
happy over the introduction of new spell- 
ers after being long accustomed to copy- 
ing their words. Many educators object 
to the words which are in our spellers. 
They claim that children learn words 
whose meaning is unknown to them, 
words which they will never use in real 
life. Probably this is true; at the same 
time they learn what may not be clear 
now, but which some day they may 
understand and have occasion to use. 

It has been said that we do not obtain 
our gold pure; we must take it with its 
dross. So with our learning; we must 
select what we have most need of, and 
let the rest go. Spelling is an old- 
fashioned virtue. It may not be that 
our fathers know any better how to spell 
now than their children, but we must re- 
member that our fathers have had time 
to forget much, and if they can spell at 
all, it is because they were well drilled in 
their youth. As for our children, will 
many of them know how to spell a little 
bit when they get down the road where 
gray hairs are in evidence? We believe 
in seeing the spelling-book placed in the 
hands of every grammar student in 
Connecticut, and used daily.—Connecti- 
cut School Journal. 
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TWO TEACHERS. 


T has been well said, that one’s powers 
for any kind of work may be improved, 
but at the same time it is well to have a 
natural aptness to begin with. Let us 
take the following as an illustration: ‘‘ It 
was remarked of a blacksmith in a small 
village that the boys and girls liked to 
see him at work, and they gathered 
around his anvil while he explained and 
examplified the process of welding. The 
teacher of the school suddenly left, and 
the trustees called on the blacksmith, to 
his great surprise, and asked him to take 
the vacant place. He did so, and made 
a great success of it. He was then thirty- 
five years old, and had been to school but 
little, but he made so good a use of his 
time that many other places sought for 
his services. 
Now let us look on the other side. In 
a small village there was a teacher who 
held a third-grade certificate, which was 
given by the county superintendent with 
but little examination. He taught three 
years, took no educational paper, at- 
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tended no institutes, owned no books on 
education, created no interest, and when 
the district decided to hire another man, 
was quite put out and concluded tkere 
was ‘‘no encouragement for a man to be 
a teacher.’’ Now, this last man is only 
a type of thousands who simply ‘‘ keep 
school,’’ and do that very poorly. And 
we have another class who are constantly 
wanting better places, and yet are doing 
nothing worthy of them. They are 
**keeping school’’ well enongh where 
they are, but are doing nothing to pre- 
pare themselves for a higher and more 
responsible place, but they want the place 
allthe same. For the benefit of such and 
others let me say that every teacher 
should procure as helps several first-class 
educational journals and books on meth- 
ods and school management. The teacher 
cannot well have too many suggestive 
aids.—News. 
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COMING. 





BY ANNA RAUDNITZEY. 


little the tension relaxed in those 

early days, and the teacher drank in, 
with body and spirit, mind and heart, 
vacation quiet and rest. The lines had 
fallen unto her in pleasant places, her 
summer heritage, beyond doubt, a goodly 
one—this beautiful island on the New 
England coast, with its varied charm of 
earth and air and sky and sea. ‘To fall 
asleep with music, the ocean’s soft ca- 
ressing play against the shore, dreamy 
as a mother’s lullaby—to waken with 
melody, the early rejoicing of happiest 
birds—a matin hymn, a vesper benedic- 
tion—ah, life was worth living indeed, 
and the teacher must needs sing a /udi- 
/ate in her heart. And as she listened to 
the teaching of one who had lingered in 
rich gardens of fairest knowledge, and 
had culled its choicest fruits and flowers, 
she realized a deepening and sweetening 
of the springs of life—a widening of ho1i- 
zon—a soul: uplift. 

Now the August moon floods the world 
with beauty almost unearthly, and as the 
month grows older the teacher hears the 
footsteps of many who are coming to 
meet her. She is coming, the girl who 
is loud and pert, who dresses smartly 
and swaggers boldly, the girl who failed 
to choose a careful and prudent mother. 


pric had come and gone. Little by 
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And the girl who is queer—unattractive 
in mind and person, ungainly, uninter- 
esting, unlovely—she is coming. And 
the girl who is wistful, for beauty and 
refinement, for sympathy and love, yet 
unconscious of the dormant longing, 
she, too, is coming. 

Coming, the boy who is rude and un- 
couth, a veritable young Jerserk, passing 
through the S/urm and Drang period of 
his existence, when the very elements 
seem warring within him. Coming, the 
stubborn, defiant boy, handicapped by 
his own environment. Coming, the boy 
who is mean and unprincipled, handi- 
capped by his own inheritance. Nearer, 
ever nearer with September days, they 
are all coming, coming, coming—to the 
teacher; coming with their manifold 
needs and with outstretched hands. 
What will she give them? What will 
her hands offer—a fish or a serpent, bread 
or a stone? 

Wilmington, Delaware. 


STIMULUS. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 


N an address on ‘‘Stimulus’’ by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, of Oxford, formerly 
for many years tutor at Rugby, I find 
some points in school work so excellently 
presented that I think them deserving of 
a wide circulation. His address appears 
in a small volume entitled, ‘‘The Prac- 
tice of Education,’ from the Cambridge 
University Press. For instance, in speak- 
ing of school discipline, he says: ‘‘ Dis- 
cipline must be always at hand and 
ready, but stimulus is the more excellent 
way. A form kept attentive by stimulus 
is as different as possible to the eye from 
a form kept attentive by discipline. In 
the former there is life; in the latter there 
is stagnation. Schoolmasters, like other 
despots, sometimes make a wilderness 
and call it peace. It is tempting because 
it gives them no trouble, but it is bad. 
I will illustrate my meaning by an anal- 
ogy. At Rugby we used to have a lesson 
before breakfast—seven to eight. It was 
always the quietest lesson; somnolence 
and hunger combined made the boys in- 
disposed to any movement. After break- 
fast they came back different creatures: 
there was more vitality. There was less 
of the pin-dropping silence of the morn- 
ing hour; but for real teaching the second 





was the best. And some masters act 
like hunger on the boys; others act like 
breakfast. To put it in one word,—in a 
form there should be attentiveness, but 
there should also be life; attentiveness 
without life is a mistake.”’ 

In discussing methods of stimulating 
the attention of pupils he has this to say 
of the miserable habit of nagging: ‘‘ By 
nagging I mean a constant fire of little 
rebukes to one and another for inatten- 
tiveness. It wears out the patience of 
the best-regulated boy to receive, or even 
to hear such rebukes. It is exasperating 
to human nature and is utterly futile. 
Moreover, it distracts and worries the 
teacher, and destroys even what chance 
there was of any real stimulus to atten- 
tion. My own advice would be this: 
You may have in many lessons to caution 
once or twice; but if you find the thing 
becoming common, look elsewhere for the 
cause and for the cure. The probability 
is you are becoming dull. Either quicken 
up a bit, or at any rate vary the proceed- 
ings; but don’t nag. It may, of course, 
be not your fault. The weather may be 
hot, or there may be some unusual ex- 
citement—a great match after school, or 
races in the vicinity, or some new pro- 
motions to the eleven, or news has come 
that the ice bears on the reservoir. Any- 
how, don’t nag. If it is hot, open the 
door and any remaining window; if it is 
an excitement, try and compete with it 
rather than choke it by nagging. I have 
learned the futility of this method by 
having tried it and failed.”’ 

I have been interested in what Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick says on this subject. One 
of the most painstaking, earnest, and 
faithful teachers I have ever known was 
a most persistent ‘‘ nagger’’ of children. 
All day long it was an unbroken outpour 
of small criticism, faultfinding, objurga- 
tion, rebuke, warning, and outcries of 
reproof or caution to Johnny and Jimmy, 
and Mary and Sarah. It all‘did no 
good. Most of the children looked har- 
assed and tired; others utterly brazen 
and indifferent. The good woman meant 
well, and thought she was doing the best 
thing in the world in the way of her 
duty, whereas she could scarcely have 
been doing anything worse. Nothing 
will spoil a horse more surely than a con- 
stant see-sawing on the bridle, jerking 
him in and urging him on. A child’s 
nervous system is certainly not less finely 
organized than that of a horse. 
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“I WISH I HAD A MILLION.” 


So spoke one day a young man whose 
feet had just fallen upon the threshold 
of life’s sterner activities. 

‘* What would you do if you had your 
million ?’’ asked his companion. 

‘“Well,’’ said the covetous and impa- 
tient young man, “the first thing I’d do 
would be to quit work. I’d resign my 
position right away. Then I’d have a 
good time. I’d havea fine house, with 
beautiful grounds, a fine library and 
paintings, and all that; and I’d have 
horses and an automobile and a steam 
yacht, and I’d travel and see the world. 
O, I’d have a glorious time of it, and be 
happy!” 

**No, you wouldn’t,’’ said the other. 
‘*You would be a miserable man from 
the beginning if you tried to carry out 
that programme. The man who quits 
work soon becomes lazy, and a lazy man 
can manufacture more misery in one day 
for himself and for every one about him 
than a hard-working man can turn into 
happiness in a week.”’ 

It is not every man or woman that can 
find supreme contentment in work. In- 


deed, contentment lies not in the work so 


much as in the motive back of it. If one 
can see the labor of his hands “‘ estab- 
lished,’’ to use a Scripture phrase, there 
is sure to be an exquisite degree of satis- 
faction; but work becomes mere drudgery 
when the worker is not permitted to enjoy 
some measure of its reward. 

However, there are many rich rewards 
of work that the toiler does not usually 
dream of. Charles Kingsley says: ‘“Thank 
God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and forced to do your best 
will develop in you temperance, self- 
control, diligence, strength of will, con- 
tentment and a hundred other virtues of 
which the idle never have any concep- 
tion.’’ This being so, it is of infinitely 
greater concern and profit to a man that 
he should be under the sway of these 
essential virtues than that he be possessed 
of a million. For with the possession of 
these qualities and the wise use of oppor- 
tunities he may be enabled to secure his 
million; while, having his million and 
not the virtues which give dignity, poise, 
breadth and strength to character, and 
therefore nobility, beauty and usefulness 
to life, it is impossible for him to escape 
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the ‘‘ broad way that leads to destruc- 
tion.’’ This, alas, many have found to 
their sorrow and shame.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, 


HOW THE BOYS AND I LEARNED 
TO USE THE LIBRARY. 


EEK after week the librarian left his 

card list in our class, and removed 
it again untouched and unnoticed. I 
knew some of the boys were reading 
books of less profit, and I strove to think 
of some plan to improve the character of 
their literature, and to interest the other 
boys in books. 

One Sunday I took the card, and read 
among the books for our class for that 
week ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta Family,’’ by 
Mrs. Charles. An idea struck me. 

‘* Boys,’’ said I, ‘‘ how many have read 
this book?’’ No one had. Then I told 
enough of the story to excite their inter- 
est, stopping just where they cared to 
have me go on. One boy immediately 
decided he would take the book. An- 
other would have it next week. They 
all wanted it at once. 

It would not do to allow this enthus- 
iasm to cool, so I said: 

‘‘Let Hale take the book and read 
what he can by Tuesday after school, 
then if you will stay for half an hour ’’— 
for I was their day-school teacher as 
well—‘‘ he will tell us the part he has 
read, and I will read to you, and we will 
talk again about it.”’ 

The boys all liked the plan except 
Alfred, who couldn’t stay long on ac: 
count of the chores at home. However, 
we were to try it at once. Meantime I 
informed myself more definitely of the 
time, and country, and history of the 
story. I gathered interesting facts about 
the customs of the people. I tried to read 
effectively and rapidly. Points on which 
we were not well informed were given 
out to be read up for next week. Most 
of the boys would gladly have overstayed 
the half hour, and when they left each 
had a topic for reading that interested 
him. 

The next week there were other boys 
and some girls. Then we found it better 
to meet in the evening for longer time. 

We read ‘‘ On Both Sides of the Sea,”’ 
by the same author, in the same studious 
manner. By this reading we acquired 
fine lessons in history. We read, and 
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even learned, some of the sweet poems of 
Mrs. Charles. Some one brought an 
illustrated magazine containing a sketch 
and pictures of the author and her home. 
In some way it led to those boys of four- 
teen being interested in D’Aubigne’s 
‘* History of the Reformation,’’ De Stael’s 
‘‘Germany,’’ and Max Muller’s ‘‘ Chips 
from a German Workshop.”’ 

It had been my fault that my boys did 
not read. ‘They were ready and happy 
as soon as I pointed out an inviting way. 
We need not wait until our libraries are 
weeded of poor books and replete with 
good ones, nor until we have read a 
dozen books ourselves. Let us begin 
with the little bit we already know, and 
show our pupils how to acquire that. We 
shall add to our store as well as they, 
and there will be a new bond of union 
between our classes and ourselves.—Ay 
the Teacher, in Sunday- School Times. 





WHY I MEMORIZE THE BIBLE. 


AM a busy housekeeper, but every 
day brings tasks that employ my 
hands, leaving my mindidle. It is while 


doing these things that I learn verses 


from the Bible or review those already 
learned. ‘The results are surprising, but 
there is no secret about my success, ex- 
cept that I began and have kept on. 
Sometimes I am too tired and dull to 
learn, and then I wait until the next day 
and try again. 

I find that this memorizing is good 
mental discipline. At first, being long 
unused to such study, it was difficult for 
me to learn even one verse correctly, but, 
with a determination to have every 
“‘and”’ and ‘‘ the’’ right, I can now com- 
mit to memory accurately and rapidly. 

I find, too, that the constant repetition 
of high thought and noble language im- 
proves my own thought and expression, 
especially in prayer. 

While committing the Bible to mem- 
ory, cares, worries, bitter thoughts, vain 
regrets, morbid fancies and all the jumble 
of things that lumber an unoccupied mind 
are crowded out. By frequent repetition, 
rich meanings often stand out clearly in 
the lines, which would otherwise escape 
my notice. This growing familiarity 
with the Bible makes it ready for use in 
guiding my own way and in helping 
Others. How can I walk and talk with 
God unless I have in mind some word of 
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His to which I can respond, or which 
satisfies my own questions and aspira- 
tions? 

Some time I may be deprived of read- 
ing, and then what riches I shall have in 
this store of Bible verses hid in my heart! 
Often in twilight or in — hours I 
say the sweet words over with a sense of 
comfort and companionship that other- 
wise I should miss. Then besides all 
this, I believe that one of the great joys 
is tracing out God’s providences in the 
light of His Word, and for that reason I 
can never be too familiar with the Bible. 
—Bible Reader. 





PLANTING SHADE TREES, 


HE American States are beginning to 

give practical encouragement to the 
planting of shade trees, which minister so 
importantly to the public comfort and 
health during our tropical summers, and 
contribute so much to the beauty of the 
landscape and the attractiveness of the 
roadside. During the last year legisla- 
tion applying to this branch of forestry 
was enacted by several States. 

It is to be hoped that farmers and resi- 
dents of unincorporated villages will take 
advantage of the Act passed at the last 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to encourage roadside tree planting, and 
that the Pennsylvania countryside may 
thereby in time become as attractive by 
the abundance of shade as the New Eng- 
land villages are in summer. The act is 
operative for the remission of a portion 
of the road taxes in all cases in which 
the trees have been set out the year 
previous to the demand for the abatement 
of the tax, and are living and well pro- 
tected from domestic animals at the time 
of such demand. Any one who is liable 
for road tax who shall transplant to the 
side of the public highway on his own 
premises any fruit, shade or forest tree 
of suitable size shall be allowed by the 
road supervisors in abatement of his road 
tax $1 for every two trees set out. Elms 
shall not be placed nearer than seventy 
feet; maples and other forest trees fifty 
feet, except locust aud Carolina poplar, 
which may be set thirty feet apart, and 
except fruit trees, which may be set forty 
feet apart. 

The roads to which the act applies 
must run through or adjoin cultivated 
fields. Trees growing naturally by the 
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side of such roads shall be allowed for at 
the same rate. But in no case shall an 
abatement be allowed for tree-planting in 
excess of a fourth part of the annual road 
tax. Inasmuch as the road tax in many 
townships is a considerable item, an 
sea of a fourth is worth considera- 
tion. 

It is provided that any person who de- 
stroys or injures the trees thus planted, 
or who carelessly permits a horse driven 
by him or for him to injure said trees, 
shall be subject to a penalty not exceed- 
ing $5 for every tree killed or injured. 
The act is much in advance of any previ- 
ous Pennsylvania legislation on the sub- 
ject. It received the approval of those 
who are interested in forestry. The act 
requires the township supervisors to keep 
a permanent record of the trees planted, 
for which the tax abatement is allowed ; 
but it contains no provision for reporting 
to a State authority the number of trees 
planted, so that it can be ascertained what 
progress the State is making in this direc- 
tion.—Phila. Ledger. 


CONVERSATION : TWO 
TEACHERS. 





1. My main objects are to make good 
spellers, good writers, good readers, and 
pupils quick at figures. 

2. I cannot say that I make those my 


main objects. I look at the school as a 
community; I try to have all cheerful and 
happy; to have a spirit of helpfulness; to 
scorn meanness; to be interested in the 
great achievements of the human race; 
to want to find out about the world they 
live in; to aim to be in a better and more 
advantageous position to-day than yester- 
day. 

1. But how about the spelling, the 
reading, the writing, and the arithmetic? 
It seems to me you are leaving those out 
entirely. The parents will insist on your 
teaching them. 

2. Let us take one thing at a time. 
Which is more likely to learn arithmetic, 
the happy pupil or the unhappy one? 

1. Why, the happy one, of course. 
And I do all I can to make the school- 
room pleasant. 

2. Don’t you think of that all the time? 

1. I suppose so. 


2. Then it is a main object with youas | 
I cousider the reading, writ- | 


with me. 
ing, etc., as the results of industry, of 
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well-directed labor, and so try to promote 
industry. I try to concentrate effort on 
the same things you do. 

1. But why do you try to have them 
helpful ? 

2. A school is a community; and 
when persons live in communities their 
feelings are naturally aroused; those feel- 
ings must have expression; to repress 
them would stop their progress in read- 
ing and other studies. You know the 
motto of the New Education is, ‘‘ Let the 
entire nature be addressed—body, mind, 
and soul.’’ 

1. In other words, you try to get upa 
state of development, and expect that 
the pupils will learn to read, etc., inci- 
dentally. 

2. Notentirely so. I have a course of 
duties and labors to be performed, as 
reading, writing, etc.; but it is the spirit 
with which they are performed that I am 
concerned about. You see the school is 
an environment that may lift them up 
and make them nobler and stronger. 
Thousands learn to read and are just as 
low as before—they read the ‘‘ yellow”’ 
journals and are periectly satisfied. 

1. Yes, I know that. I sometimes 
think it would be as well if some did not 
not know how to read. What caa be 
done in arithmetic to form character? 
That does not seem so easy. 

2. I encourage cheerfulness ; set so 
many problems, have them do them 
neatly, work faster to day than yesterday, 
and appeal to their reason; repress any 
meanness, and give them full freedom. 

1. Yes, sodo I; but why freedom ? 

2. Because man as he rises tends to- 
wards freedom. I mean by that to actin 
accordance with their own motives and 
impulses, and not according to mine. 

1. I hold them to the rules. 

2. I try to have them make their own 
rules. I let them go from seat to seat, or 
whisper, only asking them to bear in 
mind not to disturb others. 

1. My pupils would misuse such lib- 
erty. Don’t yours roam around and cause 
trouble? 

2. They did at first, but they have 
learned to use their liberty, and now do 
not often whisper. It is a great thing to 
put the responsibility on them. 

1. But don’t you often feel they make 


| poor progreas in reading—take spelling, 


forexample. Don’t you find they fail to 
spell a word they ought to be able to 
spell ? 
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2. Yes, that will occur, but the only 
thing I try to rouse is a spirit of cheerful 
industry, and set them to work on the 
proper things, and then if they fail I 
don’t worry. 

1. I think I have got some ideas from 
this talk, and shall try to put them in 
practice.—Practical Teacher. 


BACKGROUND OF CHILD-STUDY. 





BY ERWIN W. RUNKLE, PH.D. 
Professor Psychology Pennsylvania State College. 


HE movements which have a popu- 
lar side, frequently suffer more at 

the hands of their friends than of their 
enemies. Numerous historical instances 
might be adduced to show the force of 
this general truth. Herod has been out- 
Heroded in the fields of literature, politics, 
education, and religion. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to conceive of a finer specimen 
of tragedy than that of the reformer 
caught in the merciless wheels of a 
popular perversion of his tenets. Yet 


such has been and is the irony of fate. 
Protestantism began as a protest, popular 


favor made it a schism; and the most 
serious religious problem of the present 
day is how to cause the popular con- 
sciousness to see and to act upon the 
essentials which unite, rather than upon 
the non-essentials which dogmatically 
sever. Locke’s doctrine of empiricism, 
transplanted and translated by the en- 
thusiastic friendliness of France, becomes 
the precursor of a dogmatism and 
materialism whose popular fruit was the 
French Revolution. Realism in litera- 
ture arose as a healthful reaction against 
Romanticism; its over-zealous friends 
have made it more romantic than Roman- 
ticism ever dared to be. The Nature- 
study movement, in its inception a 
laboratory-directed educational process, 
has become the play-ground of one class 
of teachers and the fetish of another. It 
is the world-old story of the sun’s 
chariot driven by a novice, the pigmy 
fighting in the armor of the giant, 
Pegasus off on a tour. 

Child-study has no less suffered at the 
hands of its friends. On the one hand, 
it has been so independently treated as to 
savor of abstractness, and on the other, 
So narrowly conceived as to lose vitality. 
Repeatedly we witness the conscientious 
teacher wasting her time over a drag-net 
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syllabus, under the grave misapprehen- 
sion that she is advancing the sum of 
human knowledge. Repeatedly, in the 
view of another class Of teachers, the 
child is so highly attenuated an abstrac- 
tion that the living, palpitating child has 
been lost to view, if indeed one would be 
recognized when seen. With the former 
there is serious danger of pedantry instal- 
ling and perpetuating itself; in the latter, 
a new species of atrophied pedagogue. 

It is the purpose of this paper to justify 
in a measure the foregoing statements, 
with the hope that though negative in 
form, the outcome may lead to positive 
conclusions. I yield to no one in inter- 
est and hopefulness of the new pedagogy, 
which is distinctively child centered. If 
I have any educational creed, it is, ‘‘I 
believe in childhood. I believe its essen- 
tial nature and basal impulses are sound, 
and I reverence its real destiny and 
meaning as the greatest leader and edu- 
cator of the race.’’ I would countenance 
no apology, as, for example, that of 
Roger Ascham: ‘‘Some men, friendly 
enough by nature, but of small judgment 
in learning, do think I take too much 
time in setting forth these children’s. 
affairs.’’ Hence, I believe in child- 
study whether from the point of view of 
the child, the teacher, or the science; but 
unless we love Rome more than Cesar, 
our efforts will not reach a true fruition. 
That is to say, child-study needs a larger 
setting, an adjustment with the issues of 
outside sciences. Its principles demand 
interpretation and evaluation by the root 
sciences of which it is a specific method. 
To put it in the language Rousseau loved 
so well, we need to give more attention 
to child-study by giving less to it, to gain 
more real knowledge of the child by 
directing our minds also away from the 
child. 

Let me illustrate my main contention 
in another way. A well-known college 
president, referring to a gentleman who 
was proposing to teach a subject not in 
direct relation to his own lines of thought 
and study, said to me: ‘‘I do not mean 
that Mr. X has not the ability or even 
the requisite knowledge to teach the sub- 
ject, but naturally he would lack the 
special temper which arises from the con- 
sciousness of mutual checks and limita- 
tions, from the balance of diverse truths,’’ 
etc. These subtle, minor elements (as 
they may appear) are of most import in 
awakening the student’s thought, and 
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have the greatest value, too, for the sci- 
ence itself. The main traveled roads of 
child-study contain much of help and 
instruction, but the by-paths, the track- 
less wilderness, the vague cosmic and 
racial setting (what I have denominated 
the background of childhood’s primordial 
life) contain the nourishing sources and 
vital strength of all true child-study. 

What is this background? In the first 
place it is to be found in the study of the 
lower animals. The child is, no doubt, 
a ‘‘candidate for humanity ’’ (to borrow 
Amiel’s phrase); it is also a summarized 
animal. The spontaneity of the amoeba, 
the reflexes of the nerve-muscle machine, 
habit formation in fish, cat or rat, the 
mental processes of monkeys, etc., are 
direct steps to a comprehension of similar 
processes in child-life. For example, con- 
sider the question of activity in the child. 
What teacher has not been perplexed 
and annoyed at the thorough irrepres- 
sible tendency to movement on the part 
of pupils? This is so much a fact with 
which teachers must reckon that school 
boards used to employ a teacher on his 
disciplinary record, the number of flog- 
gings, boxings, scoldings, etc., duly ad- 
ministered and certified to. In many a 
teacher it has led to the formation of a 
new automatic and semi-reflex verbal 
complex, known as “Be still.’’ The 
quiet school at any price comes to be 
regarded as the successful school. 

But as Payne has pointed out, “‘ Little 
children are scarcely ever contented with 
simply doing nothing; and fidgetiness 
and unrest, which often give mothers and 
teachers so much anxiety, are merely the 
strugglings of the soul to get, through 
the body, some employment for its 
powers.’’ Doubtless the struggle of 
which Payne speaks is not so much one 
of the soul to get employment, but rather 
the struggle of the body to get a soul. 
A large amount of this activity, too, is a 
reflex of the environment, and impossi- 
ble of direct inhibition. The illustra- 
tions of Professor James are suggestive: 
‘** A boy can no more help running after 
another boy who runs provokingly near 
him, than a kitten can help running after 
arolling ball. A childtrying to get into 
its own hand some object which it sees 
another child pick up, and the latter try- 
ing to get away with the prize, are just 
as much slaves of an automatic prompt- 
ing as are two chickens or fishes, of 
which one has taken a big morsel into 





its mouth and decamped, while the other 
darts after in pursuit.’’ The study of 
the Daily Life of the Amceba (such as 
Hodge and Aikens made), the work of 
Thorndyke, Kline, Yerkes and others on 
the food activities of the lower animals, 
the detailed attention to reflex and auto- 
matic movement, and especially the em- 
phasis of experimental psychology upon 
the motor elements in consciousness, all 
bring out the fundamental import of con- 
tinuous activity in psychic growth. Re- 
pression is fatal to brain spores, to 
psychic potentialities, as well as to pres- 
ent psychic content. 

Practically a new point of view is rap- 
idly gaining ground in the study of ani- 
mals; supplanting by experiment and 
observation, the former methods of an- 
ecdote and tale. The stock-in-trade of 
the older works clustered about two 
queries: What are the number and range 
of the instincts? and, Do animals reason? 
The subjective methods by which these 
queries were pursued are giving way to 
objective methods. Mythical and poetic 
stories of animal intelligence are being 
supplanted by experiment, preconceived 
theories by recorded observations. Dog- 
matic deliverances a priori upon what the 
animal world is capable or otherwise of 
doing, are fewer, and painstaking studies 
of what it actually does are many. The 
reactions of particular animals, instinct- 
ive and acquired, the formation of habits 
or associations in connection with defi- 
nite conditions, the various adaptations 
and adjustments which growing experi- 
ence betrays, all these are subject to 
thorough tests in the lower forms of life. 
Such tests, it should be noted, too, have 
a double advantage of being comparable 
with (and hence the results are applicable 
to) the problems of early childhood, and 
yet the tests are of such a nature as to be 
well-nigh impracticable in the case of 
human beings. 

We are coming to see that there is a 
psychology of muscle to be comprehended 
as well as one of nerve and brain. We 
are coming to see that psychology must 
be organic as well as ‘‘nervous,’’ vis- 
ceral as well as cerebral. We are begin- 
ning to appreciate that inhibition is not 
negation, that repression is not destruc- 
tion; but both are essentially self-directed 
activity. Inhibition that does not issue 
in a positive activity is a psychic abortion. 
Repression that does not lead to direct 
expression is a psychic deformity. The 
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whole theory and practice of school dis- 
cipline are being affected by this point of 
view, and one might profitably trace its 
influence upon the curriculum from 
kindergarten to university, and even 
upon reformatory and penal institutions. 
Note in all this, too, the inductive and 
experimental side of the philosophical 
insight of Froebel in his principle of 
spontaneity, of self-activity as the true 
educational one. 

In brief, it would appear, therefore, 
that animal psychology gives us the 
“push up of evolution’’ apart from the 
cultural, the artificial, the distinctively 
human ; and it is precisely these cosmic 
forces, these seething subterranean psy- 
choses that constitute the dim but uni- 
versal background upon which child- 
study must effectually project itself. 
The child as a problem is older than the 
history of self-consciousness, yea, older 
than the paltry thousands of years in 
which mankind has inhabited our globe. 
The child problem extends backward to 
the very beginnings of things; for in 
very truth Nature’s whole burden was 
and is the production of the perfect 
child-type. 


In the second place, child-study needs 
the larger setting which the sociological 


element gives it. Imitation in childhood 
is not an isolated fact, but runs outward 
into social aggregates and throws light 
upon the formation and growth of society. 
A few years ago I observed for some 
weeks the daily activities, plays, games, 
etc., of eleven children. he children 
belonged to four families, and two of 
them were girls. In age they ranged 
from four to eight years. They were for 
the most part unaware of any observation, 
and my notes are based entirely upon the 
spontaneous expression of their varied 
activities. Wundt has rightly said, 
“Play is the child of work,’’ and a spec- 
imen record of a week with these children 
(providing my interpretations are correct) 
shows how profoundly,. but all uncon- 
sciously, the sociological factor enters 
into childhood’s spontaneous interests. 
They manufactured brick dust, organized 
two commercial companies, traded com- 
modities, used a medium of exchange. 
They set the older to instruct the younger 
in the ‘‘knack’’ of manufacture. They 
offered special rewards for noteworthy 
service. Their leaders or officers were 
chosen ‘‘ because Willie works more;’’ 
“ Willie can get Frank to work harder 
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than John;’’ ‘‘ Willie’s voice is louder 
than John’s,’’ etc. They also hired labor; 
had labor troubles, adjusted them. They 
recognized the differences in productive 
power, owing to lack of energy and per- 
sistence. The punitive activities were 
called in. Laziness received severe de- 
nunciation, and frailty something very 
akin to social ostracism. They made 
due allowance for sickness, and had a 
— (?) physician to care for such. 

he woman question was dealt with and 
solved by not expecting so much from 
girls. They were silent partners, so to 
speak, in the rival firms. The end of the 
week saw two cliques formed, with secret 
codes and purposes. The barbarian in- 
stincts prevailed, and war was declared. 
Missiles flew back and forth, words and 
names yet more prodigally flowed, and 
to this day remnant feelings of the bloody 
(sic) Saturday persist in the body politic. 

It is by reflection upon the sociological 
factor of childhood’s spontaneous inter- 
ests, the work of Baldwin, Tardé, Gross, 
Johnson, Sheldon and others, the home 
school experiment of Professor Dewey 
and kindred ones, the enormous vitality 
of manual training, that one pauses at 
the threshold of so much of our formal 
education of to-day. If there bea ‘‘ New 
Education ’’ it is here that its roots must 
be found. The doer is exalted above the 
knower: motor activities, play instincts 
sociologically directed—this it is to edu- 
cate. The criticism and reconstruction 
of the kindergarten, as I conceive their 
import, consist in the utilization and ex- 
tension of the sociological factors of play. 
Not activity for its own sake merely, but 
for ulterior purposes hidden completely 
in the whole-souled joyousness of child- 
life. At the other end of the educational 
scale, if we may trust President Eliot, 
the elective system provides for the spon- 
taneity of interests directed now more or 
less consciously by the student’s own 
choices. Even research of the most schol- 
arly nature bears numerous analogies to 
(I may say numerous points of identity 
with) the true kindergarten. It is play, 
the exercise of freedom, spontaneity, in 
spheres which competently chosen, one’s 
own and not another’s interests absorbs 
one. The specific difference between the 
student and scholar lies in this, that in 
the former the material of the subject in 
hand enslaves, while in the latter it sets 
free. 

The significance of imitation, the edu- 
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cative value of play, the dominant note 
of real life in pedagogy, the democratic 
ideal in education, these are some of the 
factors constituting the background of 
child-study on its sociological side. 

But in the third place the background 
of child-study must be found in analy- 
tical psychology. Let psychology pay 
its debt of gratitude to those workers who 
have delved into child-study and given 
some needed and helpful lessons. Honor 
to whom honor is due for problems raised 
which have suggested new points of view. 
After such recognition let psychology 
again affirm its necessary leadership. 
The guidance and corrective of all obser- 
vations upon the psychic life of children 
or avimals must be found in normal psy- 
chology. He who attacks either problem 
without this enters an unknown sea with- 
out chart or compass; the landing, if 
such by chance be found, may equally 
be the nether land of fancy or the barren 
cliffs of No-man’s land. 

But an objector will say psychology is 
so difficult, so formal and so tentative, 
while child-study is so simple, so in- 
formal and so secure. Any one can study 
children ; here is psychology in the mak- 


ing ; here is to be found the true objective 
method which is a desideratum of all 
science. Let us not be deceived. Al- 
though simpler, child-study is much more 
difficult than the pursuit of normal psy- 
chology. Although informal, it demands 
above all else that form which its ranking 


and correlative sciences can give. Al- 
though secure, it needs a baptism of that 
tentativeness that comes from an insight 
into problems, rather than a raw hunger 
per fas et nefas for solutions. 

The net outcome of our discussion 
seems to be that, for the average teacher, 
child study is not so much a discipline 
as an attitude of mind, not so much a 
seience as a point of view. It is the 
open mind, the inquiring heart toward 
the child, the bringing of normal psychol- 
ogy, genetic and sociological principles, 
to the task of understanding and devel- 
oping the child. 

In this sense it is within the province 
of every teacher to be a promoter of child- 
study. Every teacher may set before 
himself or herself the definite problem of 
the children under training, and bring 
the results of reading, of thinking, of 
observation, and especially of consecrated 
common sense, to bear upon that definite 
problem. No complicated apparatus is 
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necessary, no manipulation of statistical 
tables, no burden of questionnaire; only 
an intense interest in the problem of the 
children under his or her care, and an 
earnest desire (thereby begotten) to make 
all life and learning, and all toil and en- 
deavor bear fruit in the working out of 
that child- problem. 

It follows lastly that the open mind 
toward this problem will bring to each 
teacher a rich experience, the experience 
of finding those books which are confes- 
sedly not worked out from a child-study 
point of view, the most suggestive and 
helpful in seeing and appreciating the 
problem presented by the child. We read- 
ily learn in other lines that the label may 
have nothing to do with the contents. 
Why not in pedagogy? For true it is, 
that the most helpful books on teaching 
are not the formal, analytical and strictly 
scientific treatises, but the lives of de- 
voted lovers of humanity, called peda- 
gogues for the sake of the label: lovers 
like Socrates, Christ, Luther, Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Thomas Arnold, etc. Like- 
wise in child-study, that work is most 
helpful which deepens one’s conscious- 
ness of the problem, and awakens one’s 
enthusiastic endeavor to solve it better 
each new day of a routine school life. 
As Russel has so wisely said, child-study 
is first and foremost for the sake of the 
teacher, and cnly secondary for either the 
child or the science. 





IRRIGATION IN THE WEST. 
BY RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


N Eastern farmer coming to an irri- 

gated valley finds everything as dif- 
ferent from his accustomed life as he can 
well imagine. He must learn an entirely 
new language of farming, and a new set 
of farming rules. His neighbor greets 
him, not with the remark, ‘‘ It looks like 
rain,’’ but ‘‘ Have you heard when the 
water is coming in?’’ or ‘‘ The ditches 
are low to-day.’’ He learns to speak of 
miners’ inches and acre-feet of water, and 
he can soon tell at a glance whether a 
ditch is carrying fifty or one hundred 
miners’ inches of water; he hears wise 
discussions of head-waters, weirs, laterals, 
zanjes; he finds that he is ‘‘under’’ a 
certain canal, which by and by will come 
to seem to him like an inexorable fate. 
He will very promptly make the acquaint- 
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ance of the king of the irrigated land, 
the zanjero—in Arizona called ‘‘san- 
kero,’’ in California sometimes shortened 
to ‘‘sanky,’’ the water-master or ditch- 
rider, a bronzed man in overalls and a 
sombrero, who drives about in a two- 
wheeled cart, with a shovel and a long, 
crooked-tined fork by his side and pre- 
cious keys in his pocket. He is the yea- 
and-nay of the arid land, the arb‘ter of 
fate, the dispenser of good and evil, to be 
blessed by turns and cursed by turns, and 
to receive both with the utter unconcern 
of a small god. For it is the zanjero 
who distributes the water. He opens the 
head-gate of each farmer’s canal, and 
when the water has run the necessary 
time he shuts it down again, and again 
locks it securely. If the water is short 
he sees that it is divided properly between 
Smith and Jones and Brown, usually with 
Smith and Jones and Brown watching 
him like cats. It is a hard place, that 
of zanjero in the valleys, subject to accu- 
sations, temptations, heartburnings; but 
be it said to the credit of the American, 
there is many a zanjero who is universally 
respected in his community as an honest 
man. 

Those who look forward to the control 
of the great rivers of America, and the 
use of funds supplied by the government 
for that purpose, point to the fact that 
England has spent about $30,000,000 on 
the new Nile dams and other works for 
controlling the great Egyptian river and 
making certain the crops of the valley 
below, and that she has invested the sum 
of $360,000,000 for irrigation purposes in 
India during the last thirty years. A 
single canal from the Ganges cost $15,- 
000,000. It has a total length, including 
tributaries and drainage cuts, of 3,910 
miles, and irrigates over a million acres 
of land. These works in India, costly 
and stupendous as they have been, are 
regarded by the English as a profitable 
investment. There are 6,000,000 acres 
of land under cultivation in the valley of 
the Nile, supporting a population of over 
5,000,000 people. Mr. Elwood Mead, 
irrigation expert of the United States 
government, estimates that the Missouri 
tiver and its tributaries, if properly con- 
trolled, will irrigate five times as much 
territory, furnishing an opportunity for 
the expansion of surplus population that 
will last the American people for a long 
time to come. No, these Westerners do 
not believe in the necessity of foreign 
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islands as an outlet for American colo- 
nization ; they point to their own expanses 
of unclaimed, cheap, rich land in aclimate 
that is nearly perfect.— Zhe Century. 


AN INDUSTRIAL EDEN. 


big English historian Lord Macaulay 
once drew a fanciful picture of a dis- 
tant time when London, like the great 
capitals of the past, should lie in ruins, 
and other peoples should come to gaze © 
on her desolation. He chose the native 
New Zealander—the Maori—perhaps be- 
cause he was the antithesis of all London 
represented, to sit on an abutment of 
London Bridge and sketch the ruins 
of the world’s metropolis. The contrast 
between the civilization of New Zealand 
in Macaulay’s day and the New Zealand 
of to-day was vividly presented in London 
last week when Richard John Sedden, 
Premier of New Zealand, spoke in Lon- 
don of the old, old night of Europe with 
its bad dreams, and the dawn of a new 
day in Britain’s far away South Sea 
Colony. 

He went to the coronation dinner given 
by King Edward to half a million of 
London’s poor, and instead of being 
gratified by the sight, as were England’s 
statesmen and philantnropists, he was 
shocked and saddened. ‘‘There is no 
New Zealander who could be tempted to 
go back to the old system that bred 
shelter-sheds, soup kitchens and tramps. 
We have no paupers with whom to mark 
a coronation by the rare experience of a 
sufficient meal. The one black cloud in 
the sky of New Zealand to-day, is of 
England’s making, and not ours. As a 
result of the non productive investment 
of lives, millions of money and national 
credit and reputation in the South African 
war, Great Britain is rushing straight on 
to a financial crisis, such as she has never 
known, and the result of which will be to 
transfer forever the financial supremacy 
of the world from London to New York. 
British consols have declined from 104 to 
92, the greatest decline in England’s 
financial history. The bonds of New 
Zealand, out of sympathy, have fallen 
three per cent., and would have fallen 
more had we not reached a point in our 
history where our development is no 
longer dependent on British capital. Our 
credit is democratized—it rests in the 
people. Wecan borrow of our own, for 
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our own, and we could borrow in Mel- 
bourne or New York at lower rates than 
could London. We are sheering clear of 
Great Britain's follies.’’ 

These are strange words that need ex- 
planation. They surprised and delighted 
vast audiences of men who are looking 
for better things, ard they called forth 
bitter denunciation from the British press 
that has always been sceptical of the re- 
sults of the so-called socialistic legislation 
of New Zealand. Statesmen were aghast 
at these bold and ominous words. They 
recalled the warnings of the late Cecil J. 
Rhodes to the effect that if a closer union 
between the mother country and her big 
colonies were delayed too long the colo- 
nies would, out of pus self-interest, 
separate themselves from the Empire. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the dominant per- 
sonality in English public life, has taken 
this view, and he has seized the first 
opportunity offered by the close of the 
war and the coronation ceremonies to 
draw the colonies closer to the Empire— 
commercially and financially, if not politi- 
cally. The result has been that England 
has been told by Canada and Australia, 
and more plainly by New Zealand, that 
the union is already too close for the 


healthy development of the new lands. 
England clings to her old institutions, 

and, in spite of these relics of feudalism, 

has won a measure of liberty for the in- 


dividual equal to our own. But it isa 
singular fact that, in every one of the 
great English-speaking colonies whose 
people are to-day loyal subjects of Great 
Britain, these institutions never gained 
a foothold. It is the United States which 
has furnished the working model for the 
main features of the social, political and 
educational systems of most of the British 
colonies. But New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia have gone farther than we—they 
have profited by what they regard as our 
mistakes, just as Colorado and other new 
states of the West have profited by what 
they consider the mistakes of Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. When they began 
statehood they could more readily make 
departures, because they had no heir- 
looms to hamper their ideas of proper 
furnishing. 

But New Zealand has done the most 
daring things ever attempted by any 
modern government. The New Zealand- 
ers claim, as one of the results of their 
system of government, that New Zealand 
is a country without strikes. Laborers 
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and employers have their disputes there 
as elsewhere, but the one can not quit 
work or the other lock out workmen 
pending a settlement of the dispute in 
courts. It is also a country without 
paupers or poor-houses, for injured work- 
men are cared for by the employer. The 
aged workman is pensioned by the gov- 
ernment as a soldier of industry worn out 
in the ranks. The government owns not 
only the postal system, but the express 
service, the telegraph lines and the rail- 
roads. Recently it has purchased a coal 
mine to supply its locomotives with fuel, 
and it intends to compete with private 
mines, in the sale of coal to the public, 
far enough to keep the price of coal down 
to a reasonable figure. 

Large sums of money had to be bor- 
rowed to inaugurate all these enterprises, 
and as they looked hazardous to the 
capitalist, interest rates were high. Now, 
however, according to Premier Sedden, 
the government’s conduct of its business 
has been so wise and so profitable that 
all enterprises have paid large returns, 
and New Zealand can borrow money on 
better terms than England can, and there 
is not a pauper in the whole country. 
To the man seeking better conditions 
under which to work out what there is in 
him, there is a wonderful attraction about 
such a country. 

The Australian, European and Amer- 
ican newspapers, led by the London 
Times, have for years rung every change 
on the ruin which they thought was 
bound to overtake New Zealand. Not 
so very long ago, the London LZconomist 
announced that the New Zealand govern- 
ment was about to apply to Great Britain 
for an extraordinary loan to save it from 
bankruptcy. When, therefore, the New 
Zealand government submitted its annual 
statement to its Parliament last December 
which showed that the country was pros- 
perous, in both public and private enter- 
prises, with a surplus instead of a deficit 
in its treasury, public opinion underwent 
a reaction. 

The ‘‘ Reform’’ Government of New 
Zealand has been in operation eleven 
years. It has been called ‘‘ Socialistic,” 
but Henry D. Lloyd, who has made him- 
self an authority on the subject, declares 
that its practical workings are repudiated 
by the Socialists as well as the capitalists. 
Ten years is a very short time to prove 
the practicability of entirely new and 
untried schemes affecting the physical, 
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social, political and financial welfare of 
any people. It is promising, however, 
that in that time the government officials 
of New Zealand claim to have won the 
financial freedom of the country from 
Great Britain, and to have banished pov- 
erty and dependence on the public from 
the land. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the colony the banks have not 
had to go to London begging for canital 
to develop local enterprises. 

The postoffice, telegraph service and 
railways have all nearly doubled their 
business, while the taxes have been de- 
creased and railway rates lowered. The 
number of people paying income tax has 
increased, and the interest and payments 
on loans, made to the people to purchase 
and equip farms, have been promptly 
met. The railroads, even under a big 
reduction in fares and freight rates, have 
been made to earn 3% per cent. interest 
on the investment, and it is recorded 
that, in an entire year, not one person, 
passenger or employee, has lost his life 
or been injured on a New Zealand rail- 
way, so perfectly have road: beds, rolling 
stock and all regulations been ordered 
with regard to the safety of the public. 

During the last year investments in 
factories have been doubled, and the 
cause assigned for this is the stability 
given to the labor market by the com- 
pulsory arbitration laws. The tariffs on 
imports have been reduced. This, it was 
thought, would cut the revenues, but the 
country was so prosperous that the rev- 
enue was increased by the larger amount 
of goods purchased. Then postage rates 
were cut in two, and more than double 
the number of letters were written. The 
cutting of railroad rates encouraged trav- 
eling and the shipment of goods. The 
total productions of the country have in- 
creased 38 percent. The export products 
are wool, frozen meat, butter, cheese, 
live sheep, cattle and wheat. The value 
of lands has increased $30,000,000, or 
about 15 percent. ‘The steamship lines 
are increasing their fleets, and there have, 
in the last year, been no bank failures or 
shut downs of factories; no stock ex- 
change panics; no decrease of trade, ex- 
ternally or internally, and taxes of all 
sorts have been reduced. New Zealand 
has never defaulted or delayed payment 
of the principal or interest on a public 
debt. There is a surplus now in the 
treasury and unimpaired credit. Popu- 
lation has increased 19 per cent. in‘ ten 


| that could be acted on. 





years. The wealth of the country per 
capita is about $1,400, 

New Zealand is justly proud of the re- 
sults of its experiment of starting the 
government in the business of catering to 
the people. It carries letters, packages, 
passengers, freight; owns its railways and 
coal mines; builds all public buildings, 
including country school-houses; regu- 
lates labor; pensions aged workmen; in- 
sures against death and fire; acts as a 
commercial agent to export meat to Lon- 
don. In the future the New Zealanders 
expect to further enlarge the functions of 
their government.—Zittle Chronicle. 


EXTENDING THE USEFULNESS 
OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 





HE city of New York has for some 

years shown an active interest in 
putting school houses to as many useful 
purposes as possible, and is not afraid to 
spend money in doing so. In addition 
to the public instruction of the young 
during the fall, winter and spring, they 
are now used for free municipal lecture 
courses on geography, natural history, 
natural science and other kindred topics 
for adults and for vacation schools to meet 
the needs of the children during the 
summer months. But even this was not 
satisfying to those who aim for the im- 
provement of the people of the munici- 
pality, and a few months ago, Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, through whose efforts the 
free lecture courses have met with such 
unexampled success, urged that the 
school houses be used for a still greater 
variety of purposes, even to throwing 
them open on Sundays for lecture and 
concert purposes. 

The matter appealed strongly to Mayor 
Low, who immediately requested the 
Board of Education to formulate and 
submit a proposition in some manner 
That body has 
now done so, and Mayor Low has given 
it his hearty approval. As the Mayor of 
New York and the Board of Aldermen 
are known to pay great attention to the 
welfare and education of the people, 
there is little doubt that the $46,800 
which the Board asks for to put the plan 
in operation will be granted. 

Under the plan proposed by the Board 
of Education to Mayor Low, many 
school buildings will be thrown open as 
places of recreation and neighborhood 
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social centres. It is proposed to devote 
one structure in each district for the use 
of neighborhood clubs and associations, 
to throw open a number in summer as 
places of resort for mothers and children, 
and finally to give in others steropticon 
exhibitions and concerts on the roof play- 
grounds. 

Of the success of this important un- 
dertaking there can be no doubt, and the 
amount of money required is astonish- 
ingly small. It is a proposition that 
must inevitably appeal to the public, 
adult and youth, as strongly as do the 
free lectures and vacation schools. As 
an evidence of their success it might be 
said that 1,000,000 adults attended the 
former last winter, and the thirty-two 
buildings devoted to the latter were filled 
to their full capacity this summer with 
children who enrolled themselves.— 
Phila. Ledger. 


THE MINISTERING ANGEL. 


**/\NCE upon a time,” on a summer’s 

day, in the afternoon, a school 
overcome by heat, confinement, and the 
spirit of mischief, had by various mis- 


demeanors common to such little people, 
exhausted the good nature of the teacher. 
It was one of those afternoons which 
come sometimes in school life, when 
meddlesome ‘‘ Nick’’ turns books and 
brains upside down, and everybody says, 
**That’s right, keep on, we’ll all help.’‘ 
Even the ‘‘best boy in school,’’ Joel 
Goodhue, joined the ranks (a little in the 
rear), and as for the ‘‘ worst boy,’’ Tom 
Teaser, he found his match in more than 
one instance on this occasion. 

Black marks, zeros, and checks were 
too numerous to mention. T. T. having 
received some ferule strokes for pulling a 
long golden hair from Daisy Dow’s head, 
sulked and idled. Master Snip, a small 
boy out at the elbows, but in for fun, 
stood in the corner blindfolded, for touch- 
ing the tip of his little pug nose to the 
inkstand, and then looking about with 
an air of mock innocence at the gigglers, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ W’at ye’r laughin’ 
at?’’ Mary Smallweed, pretending to 
cipher, was detected in designing an out- 
line not suggested by the drawing 
manual, a bald-headed profile, blink- 
eyed and long-nosed, with the word 
Teacher underneath. A little girl who 
failed on the word ‘‘feathers’’ (which 
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she spelled f-e-t-t-e-r-s) cried to be let 
loose and go home. A little boy cried 
about nothing in particular, except to 
help the game out. A large boy dropped 
his slate and picked it right up, so as to 
have it ready again to drop at the next 
favorable opportunity. 

Mischief frolicked behind the first class 
in geography, the second class in reading, 
and the third class in arithmetic, down 
to the last youngster that stood at the 
foot of the primer class, trying to place 
his little regged toes ‘‘ on the line,’’ and 
read, ‘‘It-is-a-hot-day. Let-us-go-to-the- 
woods-and find a-cool-place.’’ I have no 
doubt that acting upon the suggestion 
from the primer, an impromptu picnic 
would have been a mutual delight to all 
hands. In the midst of snickering, 
bustling, murmuring, imitation, sneez- 
ing, drowsing, and general restlessness, 
a little hand, like a white lily out of a 
bubbling stream, rose up, and a little 
voice piped, ‘* Pleath can we thing John 
Brownth body?’’ With the happy 
thought of the child came a deeper one 
to the teacher, who seemed to hope that 
through music the troubled waters might 
be calmed, as she smilingly consented to 
the gentle request. Of course there was 
a general rush and smash for singing 
books; but when each listening ear 
could hear the clock tick, and the song 
came forth, how the chorus swelled and 
burst from every heart! How the young 
forms sat up in orderly array, and raised 
their happy voices! How comfortably 
the teacher leaned back in her chair with 
folded hands! Little Snip in the corner, 
blindly forgetful of his smutty nose and 
punishment, felt that his heart and soul 
could ‘‘ march on’’ in song, and lead all 
the rest, which he did successfully. 
Even Tom Teaser, who sulked through 
the first two verses, hustled out his book 
and found the place just in time for the 
third chorus. The summer breeze blew 
in and out, carrying the ‘‘Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah,’’ across the meadows and 
cornfields, where each silken tassel 
caught the mighty strain and tossed it 
to its neighbor. The honey-bee buzzed 
away, to carry the enchanting notes to 
the hearts of all the wild flowers; and 
what with insect voices above and below 
the grass, and the joyous carol of the 
birds, the sweetest concord that ever 
filled the air came echoing back to the 
old red school house. 

Then the children sang, ‘‘ Love One 
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Another,”’ ‘‘The Happy Days at 
School,’ and ‘‘Jesus, Tender Shep- 
herd,’’ and somehow when lessons were 
resumed, a quiet, earnest interest seemed 
to have dropped like a holy spell upon 
the young assembly. 

When the hour of dismissal came, and 
the long line, one by one, passed out on 
tip toe, who was the last scholar that 
looked real sorry, and tried to tread softly 
as best he could, with his weather-worn, 
clumsy cow hides? Why, T. T., of 
course, * *° * 

How fondly welcome to the school- 
room must that power be, which can 
sometimes lift the little hearts out of 
weariness, and, like a fragrant summer 
rain, cool the heat of long- tried patience, 
carrying away with its gentle departure, 
all the dust of ill-temper and naughti- 
ness.—V. E. Journal of Education. 


SILENT READING. 
BY SARAH H. FAHEY. 


]HEN Ispeak of silent reading I have 
/ in mind, as I suppose we all have, the 
ability, however acquired, of penetrating 


or comprehending the thought involved 
in the printed page—not rhetorical utter- 
ances—not expression—simply the get- 
ting of facts, ideas or emotions. 

In this country the people who appar- 
ently read may be counted by the 
million, yet the majority do nothing but 


skim the newspapers. The world is not 
much the wiser for a good deal of the 
so-called reading which goes on in it. 
Many do not profit by their reading be- 
cause they do not know how to read. 
They have never been taught. It is 
not how much we read, but the quality 
of the reading and the manner in which 
we read which counts. 

When the necessity for silent reading 
is urged in the schools, teachers often 
think that a great quantity of reading is 
necessary. That is not true. If books 
are rightly chosen children will read 
them silently many times during their 
school life. A child may be gorged by 
too many books. Pupils often say, ‘‘I 
have gone through that book,’’ indi- 
cating by their very remark how little 
they have gotten out of it. 

Accurate thinking on any subject de- 
pends largely on the ability to see what 
is there, yet children are constantly 
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seeing incorrectly. If we are to con- 
sider only the economy of school work 
and the convenience of the teacher, how 
necessary it is that the schools so teacq 
that the child reading silently can read 
intelligently. When a child fails to 
work an example, how often the teacher 
says ‘‘ Read it,’’ and ‘‘ Read it again.’’ 
Suddenly a look of intelligence flashes 
across the child’s face, he reads the prob- 
lem and solves it in the same breath. 

Oral reading, which involves not only 
thought-getting but thought-giving, is 
dependent absolutely on the power to 
interpret the thought. For example, a 
child is reading aloud in a vacant sort 
of way. The teacher says, ‘‘ Look at 
it,’ ‘‘Think what it means,’’ or by a 
suggestive question leads him to see it. 
Instantly the tone changes. He has 
comprehended what is there, and is now 
ready to transmit his thought to his 
hearers. 

Are you not constantly finding out 
that some boy is unable to prepare his 
lesson in geography or history because 
he has not been helped to read the text- 
book? He tells you what he thinks is 
there, which is quite a different matter 
from that which is actually there. 

Is it not paramount in importance 


‘ that the child be taught very early in 


his school life to habituate himself to 
getting correct thought when reading 
silently ? He will thus acquire the babit 
of seeking books on any and every topic 
of interest, and can help himself when 
the teacher is engaged with other pupils 
or classes. 

I realize fully how futile it is to hope 
to make young readers very skilled in 
thought-getting. Reading is a very 
difficult art—so difficult that even Goethe 
says, ‘‘I have been fifty years trying to 
learn to read and I have not learned 
yet.’ We cannot hope to perfect pupils, 
but is this an apology for not making at 
least a beginning? 

If people do not acquire the reading 
habit in youth, the chances are they 
never will. After the sixth year the 
masses do not attend school. The piti- 
able part of it all is that many of these 
people close their school life with not 
even an introduction to reading in any 
true sense. 

Yet our literature, in richness and 
variety, is second to none the world has 
ever seen. Think what silent reading 
really means to one who has mastered 
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the art. A vast before unknowable 
world looms up for him. It extends 
his horizon in space and time, making 
his world immeasurably larger than it 
was before. It transplants him at will 
to different countries, among different 
people, with different conditions of life 
from his own. It is the next best ex- 
perience to reality. 

Then again, our moods are changed by 
proper reading. When we feel wearied, 
we are made to laugh; when we are 
ready to condemn, our sympathies are 
awakened ; when we feel indifferent, we 
are roused to action. 

In books, the choicest spirits of all 
ages entertain us, and what a power for 
good that means tous. Biographies of 
our greatest men all emphasize the con- 
trolling influence of books upon their 
lives. How impressive are the words of 
Channing when he says: 

‘*God be thanked for books. They are 
the voices of the distant and the dead, and 
make us heirs to the spiritual life of past 
ages. No matter how poor I am, no matter 
though the pe ema of my own time will 
not enter my obscure dwelling—if Milton 
will cross my threshold to sing to me of 
Paradise, and Shakespeare open to me the 
worlds of imagination and the workings of 
the human heart, and Franklin enrich me 
with his practical wisdom—I shall not 
pine for want of intellectual companion- 
ship, and I may become a cultivated man 
though excluded from what is called the best 
society in the place where I live.’’ 


What a great opportunity silent read- 
ing furnishes to get the ideas of leading 
thinkers of the present time. Instead 
of depending on casual rumor and loose 
conversation for knowledge and objects 
of thought—instead of forming judg- 
ments in crowds, and being excited by 
the voices of neighbors—people who can 
read silently, learn to study and reflect 
alone—to follow out subjects contin- 
uously and to call to their aid the 
knowledge, views and reasonings of men 
of all countries and ages—and the result 
must be a deliberateness and independ- 
ence of judgment, and a thoroughness 
and extent of information obtainable in 
no other way. 

Since such tremendous results are de- 
pendent upon the ability to interpret the 
printed page intelligently, we may 
profitably spend a moment considering 
ways and means of giving this power to 
some of our pupils. 

One of the fundamental errors among 
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teachers is the supposition that reading 
is easy to teach. Inexperienced assist- 
ants in training schools feel that very 
little preparation is necessary in order to 
give a reading lesson, although they 
will manifest a good deal of concern 
about any other work. The truth is 
that reading is perhaps the hardest sub- 
ject in the schools to teach effectively. 
After the earliest school years, it is 
questionable how much positive teaching 
of reading is done. Teachers hear 
pupils read once a day. General ex- 
pression is criticised, then the lesson 
closes. In a perfunctory way the chil- 
dren are given books to read silently, but 
the teacher does not influence them to 
read. The children are naturally indif- 
ferent to the contents of such books. 

The teacher must create a motive for 
reading. She must make the child get 
what she gets from a book, whether it be 
information, ideas or feelings. 

Given a motive, and people will read 
the driest kind of material. Boys read 
football notes. Women read cook-books, 
societies read codes of parliamentary law, 
because they are interested in doing 
something, and they seek information 
with regard to that something. Is it 
not the teacher’s business, then, to have 
in mind clearly what she expects a child 
to get from any given reading? Then 
she must in some way, whether by ques- 
tion or suggestion, stimulate the reader 
to want to get what isthere. Asarule 
do not assign reading by pages to the 
older pupils, as they will then look upon 
the work as a task to be rid of as soon 
as possible. 

Train children to realize that the 
writer of a book wants to talk with them 
—that he selects his words carefully be- 
cause he can say them but once—that 
they must look carefully and examine 
those words. 

Pupils must be trained to realize that 
half of education consists in learning 
where and how to look for information. 
They must learn that books are merely 
tools of knowledge. It remains with 
them to get the spirit that is breathing 
beneath. 

Books giving information primarily 
must be quite closely graded, but with 
emotional reading we do not have to be 
so exact. Our emotions are far more 
independent of age or culture than the 
intellectual side and need far less of the 
arts of adaptation. When dealing with 
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emotional reading the teacher has a 
wide field from which to select. 

Let me place two limitations, however: 
never teach a book which calls forth 
emotions which will be normal only in 
later life, but which aroused too early 
may do the child positive harm. And 
never teach a book merely because it is 
a classic. Make yourself enjoy the book, 
and then teach it. Emerson relates that 
a painter once said to him: ‘‘No one 
can draw a tree without in some sort be- 
coming a tree.’”’ In like manner a 
teacher can never arouse enthusiasm for 
any reading until she is possessed thor- 
oughly with the spirit of the book. 

If the work to be read isa story, the 
main business of the teacher is to select 
the story. In intermediate and upper 
grade work let her aim for twentieth 
century ideals. In the Arabian Nights 
stories and other fairy tales, the ideal is 
a prince and princess with untold wealth. 
In the Iliad the type of heroes is not our 
type. All good in their way, but are 
they the best standards of ethics that we 
can put before the child who is living in 
the light of the twentieth century ? 

The best stories will not create discon- 
tent, but will make the child get the 
best out of his own surroundings in life 
—will make him idealize the real. 
Teach him to appreciate the charm of 
such writers as Burns, who made heroes 
of the common people dealing with 
common places. 

In lower grades we cannot hope to do 
much in abstract reading, but there are 
books which seem to tide us over from 
the story to such purely abstract reading 
as speeches and essays. ‘‘ Being a Boy,”’ 
by C. D. Warner, and ‘‘The Man With- 
out a Country,’’ by E. E. Hale, are ex- 
cellent examples of such books. 

It seems to me that the teacher ought 
to be on the alert to utilize the kind of 
books that will hold interest and at the 
same time tend to make the child reflect. 
If teachers could but feel with Carlyle 
when he says: 

“Of all things which man can do or 
make here below, the most momentous, 
wonderful and worthy are the things we 
call books. Those poor bits of rag paper 
with black ink on them, what have they 
not done, what are they not doing? 

‘* He that can write a true book, is he not 
the bishop, and the archbishop? The writer 


_ of a book, is he not a preacher, not of this 


— or of that, not on this day or on that, 
ut to all men, in all times and places? 





Does he not rule from his grave after death 
whole nations and generations who would 
or would not give him bread while living? 

“If we think of it, all that a universit 
or final highest school can do for us is still 
but what the first school began doing— 
teach us to read. It depends on what we 
read after all manner of professors have 
done their best for us. The true university 
of these days is a collection of books.”’ 

Let us go often for inspiration to such 
men as Carlyle, and let us resolve, that 
so far as in us lies, we will so train chil- 
dren that they take pleasure in silent, 
passive reading—in learning the great 
task of catching the meaning of the 
greatest minds undistorted—we will so 
train them that they will feel in the 
poet’s words— 


O for a book and a shady nook, 
Either indoors or out, 
With the green leaves whispering overhead, 
Or the street cries all about ; 
Where I may read all at mine ease 
Both of the new and old, 
For a jolly good book whereon to look 
Is better to me than gold. 


VOCABULARY OF A CHILD. 





OW many words does a two year-old 
child know and use? Weare told 
by M. C. and H. Gale, of the University 
of Minnesota, who have actually counted 
them, that the number is much larger 
than one would think ; in fact, it runs up 
into the thousands. Say these writers in 
The Popular Science Monthly for May: 


‘‘A physician and father was asked to 
guess how many different words were used 
by our three children up to two and a half 
years of age, either in common or by any 
one of them. He gave vent to emphatic 
protests of incredulity when his guess of 
‘about 200’ was met by the actual number 
of 2,170. And we ourselves have found 
several times that, after following a child 
about all day with pad and pencil and 
taking down all his talk for a waking day 
till we were almost exhausted, when we 
then tried to make an estimate of the words 
used we have only come to within a quarter 
to a half of the right number. This illusive 
underestimation of a child’s vocabulary is 
so universal that it can only be corrected 
by cataloguing, indexing and actually 
counting the words thus recorded for a 
whole day 

‘*Such a record does not by any means 
include all the words which it would be 
possible for a child to use in one day, could 
it come into contact with its entire little 
world of experience by playing all its plays, 
looking at all its books, going on all its 
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occasional visits, seeing all its acquaint- 
ances, living through all the days of the 
week and seasons of the year—that would 
involve almost its entire vocabulary up to 
that date.’’ 

Most of the estimates of children’s 
vocabularies hitherto published have 
been underestimates, the writers tell us, 
because, in the first place, the first child 
has usually been the one observed, and 
the vocabulary increases in the case of 
each addition to the family ; and, in the 
second place, unreliable methods have 
been used. The authors go on to say: 

‘*The total number of words used on one 
day is to many people even more astonish- 
ing than the number of different words. 
For the child’s energy tepresented in the 
production of 8,992 or 9,290 words is some- 
thing relatively enormous. Would that 
this child energy could be expressed in 
figures! But here again some idea of what 
a speech ‘record’ is, can be obtained from 
the case of Carl A., who used on his second 
birthday a total of 10,507 words!”’ 

Here is a little table of the number of 
repetitions in a single day of various 
common words, observed and set down 
in the case of one of the writer’s children: 


Sammy, 1,057 water, 34 will, 79 
350 want, 204 4«did, 66 

193 see, 128 was, 61 

going, 124 have, 56 

don’t, 123 take, 55 


now, I5I 
there, 134 
down, 105 
here, 100 
that, 226 
some,134 this, 116 
no, 292 in 145 
yes, 104 to, 147 


go, 97 
get, 88 


house, put, 86 


The child’s own name was ‘‘Sammy,”’ 
which accounts for the large number of 
repetitions of that name. Those writers 
have classified the words used at differ- 
ent periods and have come to the follow- 
ing conclusious regarding the laws of 
their acquisition: 

‘““We believe that the acquisition of 
words by achild is mainly accounted for by 
the iy oO laws of pleasure-pain, 
viz.: (1) the biologieal law that whatever 
is favorable or more immediately beneficial 
to our organism is pleasurable and that 
the harmful is painful; (2) between these 
extreme limits things are further different- 
iated as pleasurable or painful by being 
associated with things already differentiated 
by the biological law, and this principle of 
association comes indirectly under (1); (3) 
by the habit or custom principle, whereby 
we come to have pleasure in anything long- 
continued about us—supposing it is not so 
immediately harmful as to kill us in the 
process of adaptation. 

“Words then are simply the tools 
whereby the child gets more pleasures and 
avoids more pains. And the number of 
these words is normally limited only by the 
pleasure-pains which are of sufficient in- 
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tensity to make the motor connections for 
speaking the words. We have many ob- 
servations showing how this association of 
the sound with the thing was made without 
any apparent attention to the sound; so 
that when the child’s pleasure-pain interest 
in the thing was enough for it to want to 
use the word, out it popped without any 
previous trial or practice. If the child 
merely lives in an environment where the 
words are heard or—later on—seen in 
books, the words get themselves ready for 
use when needed.’’—Literary Digest. 


POEM OF LIFE. 





ONE OF INGERSOLL’S EFFECTIVE BITS 
OF WORD PAINTING. 


ORN of love and hope, of ecstacy and 

pain, of agony and fear, of tears and 
joy—dowered with the wealth of two 
united hearts—held in happy arms, with 
lips upon life’s drifted font, blue-veined 
and fair, where perfect peace finds per- 
fect form—rocked by willing feet and 
wooed to shadowy shores of sleep by siren 
mother singing soft and low—looking 
with wonder’s wide and startled eyes at 
common things of life and day—taught 
by want and wish and contact with the 
things that touch the dimpled flesh of 
babes—lured by light and flame and 
charmed by color’s wondrous robes, 
learning the use of hands and feet, and 
by the love of mimicry beguiled to utter 
speech—releasing prisoned thoughts from 
crabbed and curious marks on tattered 
leaves—puzzling the brain with crooked 
numbers and their changing, tangled 
worth—and so through years of alternat- 
ing day and night, until the captive 
grows familiar with the chains and walls 
and limitations of a life. 

And time runs on in sun and shade, 
until the one of all the world is wooed 
and won, and all the lore of love is taught 
and learned again. Again a home is 
built, with the fair chamber wherein faint 
dreams, like cool and shadowy vales, di- 
vide the billowed hours of love. Again 
the miracle of birth—the pain of joy, the 
kiss of welcome and the cradle song, 
drowning the drowsy prattle of a babe. 

And then the senses of obligation and 
wrong—pity for those who toil and weep 
—tears for the imprisoned and despised 
—love for the generous dead, and in the 
heart the rapture of a high resolve. 

And then ambition, with its lust of 
pelf and place and power, longing to put 
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upon its breast distinction’s worthless 
badge. Then keener thoughts of men, 
and eyes that see behind the smiling 
mask of craft—flattered no more by the 
obsequious cringe of gain and greed— 
knowing the uselessness of hoarded gold 
and honor bought from those who charge 
the usury of self-respect—of power that 
only bends a coward’s knees and forces 
from the lips of fear the lies of praise. 
Knowing at last the unstudied gesture of 
esteem, the reverent eyes made rich hon- 
est thoughts and holding high above all 
other things—high as hope’s thrbbing 
star about the darkness of the dead—the 
love of wife and child and friend. 

Then locks of gray and growing love 
of other days and half remembered things 
—then holding withered hands of those 
who first held his, while over dim and 
loving eyes death softly presses down the 
lids of rest. 

And so, locking in marriage vows his 
children’s hands, and crossing others on 
the breasts of peace, with daughters’ 
babes upon his knees, the white hair 
mingling with the gray, he journeys on 
from day to day to the horizon where the 
dusk is waiting for that night—sitting by 
the holy hearth of home, as the last em- 
bers change from red to gray, he falls 
asleep within the arms of one he wor- 
shiped and adored, feeling upon his pallid 
lips love's last and holiest kiss. 





INDIVIDUAL vs. MASS. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT, HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


O discriminate between pupils of dif- 
ferent capacity, to select the compe- 
tent for suitable instruction, and advance 
each pupil with appropriate rapidity, 
will ultimately become, I believe, the most 
important functions of the public school 
administrator. 

Everybody knows that children are in- 
finitely diverse; that children in the same 
family even are apt to be very different 
in disposition, temperament and mental 
power. Every child is a unique person- 
ality. It follows, of course, that uniform 
programmes and uniform methods of in- 
struction, applied simultaneously to large 
numbers of children, must be unwise and 
injurious. It is for the interest of society, 
as well as the individual, that every in- 
dividual child’s peculiar gifts and powers 





should be developed and trained to the 
highest degree. Hence, in the public 
schools of a democracy, the aim should be 
to give the utmost possible amount of in- 
dividual instruction; to grade according 
to capacity just as far as the number of 
teachers and their strength and skill will 
permit, and to promote pupils not by 
battalions, but in the most irregular and 
individual way possible. 

Some time ago I heard an assistant 
superintendent in an important city de- 
clare that many grammar school teach- 
ers in this city objected to any division 
among the fifty or more pupils in each 
room; any division, that is, according to 
the attainments and powers of the indi- 
vidual pupils. They wanted all the pu- 
pils in a given room to be in one grade, 
to move together like soldiers on parade, 
and to arrive at examination day, having 
all performed precisely the same tasks, 
and made the same progress in the same 
subjects. If that were a true portrait of 
the city graded school it would be safe 
to predict that the urban school would be- 
fore long become nothing but a charity 
school for the children of the dependent 
classes. Intelligent Americans will not 
subject their cuildren to such a discipline 
when they once understand what it 
means. Not only is it no serious objection 
to the new proposals that they must di- 
minish uniformity in schools—it is their 
strongest recommendation. 

The poor boy in the United States 
should have as gooda chance as the child 
of a rich man to obtain the best school 
training which his character and powers 
fit him to receive. The rich man can ob- 
tain for his children a suitably varied 
course of instruction, with much indi- 
vidual teaching, in a private or endowed 
school, but the immense majority of 
American children are confined to the 
limited, uniform machine programme of 
the graded school. A democratic society 
was never more misled as to its own in- 
terest than in supposing such a pro- 
gramme to be for the best interests of the 
masses. 

Selections of studies for the individual, 
instruction addressed to the individual, 
irregular promotion, grading by natural 
capacity and rapidity of attainment, and 
diversity of products as regards age and 
acquisitions, must come to characterize ° 
the American public school if it is to 
answer the purposes of our ordinary 
democratic society. 
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The right time for advancing a child to 


the study of a new subject is the first | 


moment he is capable of comprehending 
it. The whole school life should be one 
unbroken flow from one fresh delight to 
another, and the rate of that flow ought 
to be different for each different child. 
Economical school administration inevi- 
tably interferes somewhat with the desi- 
rable continuity and variety of motion, 
but the most skillful and wisest adminis- 
tration is that which interferes the least. 


> 


HAPPINESS THROUGH THE 
SENSES. 


NLIKE the other senses, the eye is 
always at work except when we 
sleep, and consequently is the vehicle of 
far more enjoyment than any other organ 
of sense. It has given our race its ideas 
of infinity, symmetry, grace and splen- 
dor; it is a chief source of childhood’s 
joys, and throughout life the guide to 
almost all pleasurable activities. The 
pleasure it gives us, however, depends 
largely upon the amount of attention we 
pay to the pictures it incessantly sets be- 
fore the brain. Two men walk along the 
same road; one notices the blue depths 
of the sky, the floating clouds, the open- 
ing leaves upon the trees, the green 
grass, the yellow butterflies, and the far 
stretch of the open fields; the other has 
precisely the same pictures upon the 
retina, but pays no attention to them. 
One sees, and the other does not see; one 
enjoys an unspeakable pleasure, and the 
other loses that pleasure, which is as free 
to him as the air. The beauties which 
the eye reveals are infinitely various in 
quality and scale; one mind prefers the 
minute, another the vast; one the delicate 
and tender, another the coarseand rough; 
one the inanimate things, another the 
animate creation. The whole outward 
world is the kingdom of the observant 
eye. He who enters into any part of 
that kingdom to possess it has a store of 
pure enjoyment in life which is literally 
inexhaustible and immeasurable. His 
eyes alone will give him a life worth 
living. 

Next comes the ear as a minister of 
enjoyment, but next at a great interval. 
The average man probably does not re- 
cognize that he gets much pleasure 
through hearing. He thinks that his 
ears are to him chiefly a means of conve- 
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nient intercourse. But let him experi- 
ence a temporary deafness, and he will 
learn that many a keen delight came to 
him through the ear. He will miss the 
beloved voice, the merry laugh, the hum 
of the city, the distant chime, the song of 
the birds, the running brook, the breeze 
in the trees, the lapping wavelets, and 
the thundering beach; and he will learn 
that familiar sounds have been to him 
sources of pure delight—an important 
element in his well-being. Old Isaak 
Walton found in the lovely sounds of 
earth a hint of heaven: 

How joyed my heart in the rich melodies 

That overhead and round me did arise! 

The moving leaves—the water’s gentle flow— 

Delicious music hung on every bough, 

Then said I in my heart, If that the Lord 

Such lovely music on the earth accord, 

Ifto weak sinful man such sounds are given, 

Oh! what must be the melody of heaven! 

A high degree of that fine pleasure 
which music gives is not within the 
reach of all, yet there are few to whom the 
the pleasure is wholly denied. To take 
part in producing harmony, as in part- 
singing, gives the singers intense pleas- 
ure, which is doubtless partly physical 
and partly mental. I am told that to play 
good music at sight, as one of several 
performers playing different instruments, 
is as keen a sensuous and intellectual en- 
joyment as the world affords. 

These pleasures through the eye and 
ear are open in civilized society to all who 
have the will to seek them, and the intel- 
ligence to cultivate the faculties through 
which they are enjoyed. They are quite 
as likely to bless him who works with 
hand or brain all day for a living, as him 
who lives inactive on his own savings or 
on those of other people. The outward 
world yields them spontaneously to every 
healthy body and alert mind; but the 
active mind is as essential to the winning 
of them as the sound body. 

There is one general field of knowledge 
too much neglected in our schools and 
colleges which offers to the student end- 
less pleasures and occupations through 
the trained and quickened senses of sight, 
hearing and touch. I mean the wide 
field called natural history, which com- 
prehends geography, meteorology, bot- 
any, zoology, mineralogy and geology. 
Chas. Darwin, the greatest naturalist of 
this century, said that with natural his- 
tory and the domestic affections, a man 
might be truly happy. Not long ago I 
was urging a young naturalist of twenty- 
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six to spend the nextsummer in Europe. 
He thought it was hardly right for him 
to allow himself that indulgence; and 
when I urged that the journey would be 
very enjoyable as well as profitable, he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, but you know I can be 
happy anywhere in the months when 
things are growing.’’ He meant that 
the pleasures of observation were enough 
for him when he could be out of decors. 
That young man was poor, delicate in 
health, and ofa retiring and diffident dis- 
position; yet life was full of keenest in- 
terest to him. 

Our century is distinguished by an ar- 
dent return of civilized man to the love of 
nature from which books and urban life 
had temporarily diverted him. The poe- 
try and the science of our times alike 
foster this love, and add to the delights 
which come to the lovers of nature 
through the keen senses, the delights of 
the soaring imagination and the far-reach- 
ing reason. In many of our mental 
moods the contemplation of nature brings 
peace and joy. Her patient ways shame 
hasty little man; her vastnesses calm and 
elevate his troubled mind; her terrors fill 
him with awe; her inexplicable and infi- 
nite beauties with delight. Her equal 
care for the least things and the greatest 
corrects his scale of values. He cannot 
but believe that the vast material frame 
of things is informed and directed by an 
infinite intelligence and will, just as his 
little animal body is informed by hisown 
conscious mind and will. 

It is apparent from what I have said of 
pleasures through the eye and ear, and 
from contact with nature, that a good 
measure of out of-door life is desirable for 
him who would secure the elements of a 
happy life. The urban tendency of our 
population militates against free access to 
out-of-door delights. The farmer works 
all day in the fields, and his children wan- 
der at will in the open air; the sailor can 
see at any moment the whole hemisphere 
of the heavens and the broad plain of the 
sea; but the city resident may not see a 
tree or a shrub for weeks together, and 
can barely discern a strip of sky as he 
walks at the bottom of the deep ditches 
we call streets. The wise man whose 
work is in the city, and indoors at that, 
will take every possible opportunity to 
escape into the fresh air and the open 
country. Certain good tendencies in this 
respect have appeared within recent 
years. Hundreds of thousands of people 





who must work daily in compact cities, 
now live in the open suburbs; cities pro- 
vide parks and decorated avenues of ap- 
proach to parks; out-of-door sports and 
exercises become popular; safe country 
boarding schools for city children are 
multiplied, and public holidays and half- 
holidays increase in number. These are 
appreciable compensations for the disad- 
vantages of city life. The urban popu- 
lation which really utilizes these faculties 
may win a keener enjoyment from nature 
than the rural population, to whom natu- 
ral beauty is at every moment accessible. 
The cultivation of mind and the increased 
sensibility which city life develops height- 
ens the delight in natural beauty. More- 
over, though man destroys much natural 
loveliness in occupying any territory for 
purposes of residence or business, he also 
creates much loveliness of grassy fields 
and banks, mirroring waters, perfectly 
developed trees, graceful shrubs and 
brilliant flowers. In these days no in- 
telligent city population need lack the 
means and opportunities of frequent out- 
of-door enjoyment. Our climate is in- 
deed rough and changeable, but, on 
the whole, produces scenes of much 
more various beauty than any monoto- 
nous climates, while against the occa- 
sional severity of our weather, artificial 
protection is more and more provided. 
What we may wisely ask of our tailors 
and landscape architects is protection in 
open air from extremes of heat, cold and 
wind. The provision of an equable 
climate indoors is by no means sufficient 
to secure either the health or the happi- 
ness of the people.—/70m President 
Eliot's Address on ‘*‘The Happy Life.” 





THE SHORTEST SERMON. 


WICE requested to make his sermon 

brief, Rev. Henry Gillingham, pastor 

of the Atlanttc Methodist Church of At- 

lantic, a village near Houghton, Michi- 

gan, preached one of the shortest ser- 
mons on record. 

At the close of Sunday-school one of 
the church officers said to the minister : 
“It is very warm, and I hope you will 
make the sermon short to night.”’ 

The pastor accepted the wish in good 
humor. He went to the evening service 
prepared to make a 30 minute discourse. 
As heentered the vestibule of the church, 
however, he met another prominent mem- 
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ber of the congregation, who accosted 
him with: ‘‘ Very warm to night. Hope 
you will make it short!’’ 

Mr. Gillingham changed his mind 
about the 30-minute sermon. During the 
opening exercises he prepared another, 
which he thought would be suitably 
brief. When he arose to announce his 
text he remarked that he had twice been 
asked to make his sermon short, and he 
would try todoso. If this should seem 
too long, he would stop next time with 
the text. Then he delivered this sermon: 

Text: Luke xvi. 24: ‘‘ And he cried and 
said, ‘Father Abraham, have mercy on 
me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water and cool my 
tongue, for I am tormented in this 
flame.’’ 

Three persons—Abraham, Dives, Laz- 
arus. It was hot where Dives was. He 
did not like it. He wanted to get out. 
Sodo we. Let us pray! 

That was the whole sermon. 





aa 


PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT. 


HE teacher should show a profes- 

sional spirit by his support of the 
current periodicals and the standard liter- 
ature of his profession. I do not disctiss 
this question from the standpoint of his 
own progress and his own good. This 
should be too apparent to need serious 
discussion. It is not my theme now. 
When I step into a lawyer’s office and 
find his shelves filled with professional 
books and his table laden with law re- 
ports, I cannot help having an increased 
respect for thelawyer. If I am admitted 
to my pastor’s study and find a well se- 
selected and extensive library, a feeling 
of satisfaction comes over me in the 
thought that he who ministers to my 
spiritual wants recognizes alsothat I have 
intellectual needs, and that he has pro- 
vided himself with the books with which 
he may prepare himself to meet those 
needs. So, too, the teacher who surrounds 
himself in his study with these necessary 
instruments of his professional advance- 
ment, commands respect hereby. He 
owes a duty to those who have made 
special books for teachers, and to those 
who publish educational journals. The 
better support given to these enterprises 
the more they giveback in return. Pub- 
lishing educational literature in this 


country is still in the pioneer stage. | boy in getting a position? 





Authors, editors, and publishers are not 
getting rich out of these ventures and 
will not until there is a far greater dis- 
position than now exists on the part of 
the great body of teachers to support 
them. Bettersupport means better books 
and better papers. There has been a 
great improvement in late years in this 
direction, and that is why we already have 
such excellent works. A proper profes- 


sional spirit among teachers would call 
for such support of these interests as 
would cause a mighty advancement all 
along the line.—Normal Jnstructor. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


E take pleasure in publishing a list 

of questions used in the East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, schools, both for teachers and 
pupils. We would like to see all school 
teachers propounding like questions at 
intervals, for they call attention to mat- 
ters that are neglected in the early educa- 
tion of children. Here are the questions: 
What institutions in our town belong 
to all the people? Can any one say in 
the school house, ‘‘It belongs to me?” 
Enumerate the institutions in a town that 
may belong to all of us. To whom do 
the streets, curb-stones, street lamps, fire 
station, sidewalks, etc., belong? What 
do you think of the notice posted up in 
the public parks of Australia, ‘‘ 7hzs is 


your property, therefore do not destroy it?” 


What can the children do for their own 
town or city? How do the towns in 
Africa differ from those of our own coun- 
try? How do the savages keep their 
towns? What kind of streets do you like 
to see in a town? Would you like to 
pay a visit in all parts of your town? 
Why? In what condition do you like 
visitors to find your school home? How 
can the children of a town help to sustain 
the good name of the town? Are good 
Americans less kind to people because 
of color or social standing? What is our 
rule of conduct towards others? Does it 
pay to be polite? What is the advantage 
of having good school buildings? What 
is the probable worth of school property 
of this country? What is the use of 
going to school? Would it not be as 
well to let children go to school or not as 
they choose? Which are the best cities 
and towns in America? What will edu- 
cation do for us? Does education help a 
What is 
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meant by ‘‘ Great is truth?’ ‘‘ Educa- 
tion is power?’’ Explain. What kind 
of education does the country want our 
boys and girls to have? Are art mu- 
seums valuable to a community? Why? 
What is meant by ‘‘ The public schools 
are the great levelers?’’ Who has the 
right to be called a true American? Who 
are the patriots in America? What is 
the population of our State? What is 
the population of our country? Did you 
ever see a group of loafers? Are they 
the men who protect our country in time 
of danger? Are there slaves in our coun- 
try at present? Who are the enemies of 
our country? Are they all in foreign 
lands? Where do our laws come from? 
Why do we have laws? What is liberty ? 
Name ten of the largest cities in the 
United States according to the last cen- 
sns. Who receives most money in the 
United States, the teachers or those who 
are employed to enforce the law? Who 
are our public servants? 


A ROMAN SCHOOLBOY. 


WORK DONE BY GRACO-ROMAN PUPILS 
TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


ND something new in the form of an 
exercise book for budding Greek 
scholars has made its appearance in Ger- 
many. Into this ‘‘ Greek Reader’’ have 
been packed all sorts of delightful and 
almost unknown specimens of literature 
of encient Greece, such as fables, fairy 
tales, stories, etc., adapted for young 
people. There are also examples of the 
work done by the pupils of the Grzeco- 
Roman school some twenty centuries ago. 
The following, for instance, is the ac- 
count of his daily routine work by a 
Roman schoolboy: He writes: ‘‘ I wake 
up before sunrise, leave my bed, sit down 
with my straps and shoes and put on my 
shoes. Then water for washing is brought 
tome. I wash first my hands, then my 
face, take off my night-cap, put on my 
undergarment, anoint and comb my hair, 
arrange my neckcloth, put on a white 
paper garment and wrapper. Then I 
leave my bedroom, together with my 
tutor and my maid, salute my father and 
mother and leave the house.’’ The mix- 
ture of Spartan abstinence in leaving 
home without a breakfast, and of the 
altogether un-Spartan luxury of an at- 
tendant, tutor and maid, is suggestive. 





The youth goes on to explain, with a 
deliciously pedantic air: ‘‘I reach the 
school, enter, and say, ‘Good morning, 
my teacher.’ He returns the salutation. 
My slave hands slate, pen box and pencil 
to me. I sit down in my place and write, 
and then I cross out what I have written. 
I write from a copy and then show it to 
the teacher. He corrects and crosses out 
what is bad. Then he makes me read 
aloud. Meanwhile the small boys have 
to learn their letters and spell out sylla- 
bles. One of the bigger boys reads to 
them. 

‘*Others write verses, and I go in for 
a spelling competition. Then I decline 
and analyze some verses. When I have 
done all this I go home to breakfast. I 
change my clothes, and then I eat white 
bread and olives, cheese, figs and nuts, 
and go drink some cold water. After 
breakfast I go back to school. I find the 
reader reading aloud, and he says: ‘Now 
we will begin at the beginning.’ ”’ 

This schoolboy performance goes a long 
way to show once more that there is 
nothing new under the sun, not even the 
trivial round of the modern schoolboy.— 
London Westminster Gazette. 


-— 


HIS GIFT. 





HREE years ago there died in one 

of our Southern cities a man whose 
rules of life were so different from those 
of his neighbors that most of them thought 
him hardly in his right mind. 

He lived in a spacious old house, sur- 
rounded by a garden, which he had 
bought forty years ago. Large blocks of 
business houses now hemmed it in, and 
he was offered a price for his lot which 
would have made him rich. But he 
would not sell it. 

‘*This is home to my old wife,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I could not buy for her with the 
money you offer the comfort and content 
she has in her home and garden.”’ 

‘*But you can make your sons rich,’’ 
it was urged. 

‘*T do not want to make them rich,’’ 
he replied. 

His neighbors sold their lots, specu- 
lated, amassed large fortunes, pushed 
their sons into politics, or made them 
manufacturers or brokers, that they might 
amass still larger wealth. He made of 
his boys working horticulturists, like 
himself. 
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**It is a business which will give them 
comfort, but not wealth,’’ he said. ‘‘In 
it, too, they will not be employed by 
other men, nor employ many hands, 
and so will be outside of any future 
struggle between capital and labor in this 
country.”’ 

When he had gained a sum large 
enough to keep his wife from want if 
she should survive him, he gave up his 
vineyard and gardens to his sons and 
devoted the rest of his life to charitable 
work and to the culture of a new grape 
of a peculiarly fine flavor. When he had 
succeeded in bringing it to perfection he 
gave cuttings from it to all the poor hor- 
ticulturists that he knew. 

‘“‘A man,” he said, ‘‘should try to 
leave the world richer by something for 
his having been in it. Some men leave 
a great picture, or a book, or noble 
thoughts, to it. I have only a grape to 
give.”’ 

He gave it with all his heart. His 
neighbors, whose business in life had 
been to gather great heaps of money, 
called him eccentric. Judged by all that 
is noble in life, who was more sane, he 
or they ?>—New World. 


HOW ANIMALS SLEEP. 


Win animals are much more adapt- 
able than is generally supposed. A 
notable example of this fact is that ani- 
mals which are naturally nocturnal in 
their habits when in captivity follow the 
custom of man and domestic animals in 
sleeping at night. 

The night is a period of great activity 
for carnivorous animals in a state of na- 
ture. They prowl about under cover of 
darkness searching for their prey, but 
when behind the bars of a menagerie or 
zoological garden, and hearty meals are 
a certainty and foraging is no longer a 
necessity, they lie down to sleep at night 
as quietly and peacefully as do pet dogs. 

he lion and the lioness sleep in differ- 
ent positions. The lioness reposes on her 
side, usually the left, and stretches out 
at full length in real relaxation, but the 
lion as a rule seeks a more cautious posi- 
tion. He places his head on his fore- 
paws, which are crossed, draws his hind 
legs half under him and curls his tail in 
toward his body before going off into the 
land of dreams. The word dreams is used 
advisedly, because animals are often seen 
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growling, barking and going through the 
motions of creeping or running, while 
asleep, thus giving strong evidence of 
mental activity. 

Tigers and leopards sleep like the do- 
mestic member of their tribe, the cat, 
resting usually on their right sides. Hy- 
enas sleep with their hind legs drawn 
under them, their forelegs extended out 
and their heads slightly bent toward the 
right. We can imagine them sleeping 
this way in the forest, ready to slink 
away from the presence of the nobler 
animals. 

The larger animals have very little 
choice in regard to sleeping positions. 
The rhinoceros has to sleep on its side. 
Elephants also sleep on their sides, with 
their enormous legs sprawled straight out 
and the trunk lying alongside the body. 

Camels slumber on their bellies, with 
all four legs bent under them, and their 
long necks and heads extended straight 
out. The hippopotami sleep in their 
pools. Only their unique ugly faces and 
their backs are visible above the surface 
of the water.—Little Chronicle. 


NOT DOING ANYTHING. 





WENTY years ago a discouraged 

young doctor in one of our large 

cities was visited by his father, who came 
up from a rural district to visit his boy. 

‘* Well, son,’’ he said, ‘* how are you 
getting along ?”’ 

‘‘I’m not getting along at all,’’ was 
the disheartened answer. ‘‘I’m not do- 
ing a thing.”’ 

The old man’s countenance fell, but he 
spoke of courage and patience and perse- 
verance. Later in the day he went with 
his son to the ‘‘ Free Dispensary,’’ where 
the young man had an unsalaried posi- 
tion. 

The father sat by, a silent but in- 
tensely interested spectator, while twenty- 
five poor unfortunates received help. 
The doctor forgot his visitor, while he 
bent his skilled energies to this task; but 
hardly had the door closed on the last 
patient, when the old man burst forth: 
‘TI thought you told me you were not do- 
ing anything,’’ he thundered. ‘‘ Not 
doing anything? Why, if I had helped 
twenty-five people ina month as much as 
you have in one morning, I would thank 
God that my life counted for some- 
thing.”’ 
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“ There isn’t any money in it, though,”’ 
exclaimed the son, somewhat abashed. 

‘*Money!’’ the old man shouted, still 
scornfully. ‘‘ What is money in compar- 
ison with being of use to your fellowmen? 
Never mind the money ; you go right 
along at this work every day. I'll go 
back to the farm, and gladly earn money 
enough to support you as long as I live.’’ 

“That speech,’’ I said to a friend of 
mine, one who had spent many years 
as a conspicuously successful teacher, 
‘went to the bones of the young doctor’s 
life, and strengthened him for a life of un- 
selfish usefulness.’’ 

‘** Ah!’ said the professor, ‘‘that one 
speech was worth years of text-book 
teaching ! And yet it was made without 
an instant’s preparation.”’ 

“Far from it,’’ I answered quickly. 
“Tt had taken years of noble living, 
struggling against sin and self, pressing 
forward in the paths of righteousness, 
bearing the cross, following hard after the 
Perfect Man, to prepare that old Christian 
to make this speech. Then the moment 
came, and he was ready to teach the glo- 
rious lesson.’’—Our Young Folks. 


EIGHT WEEKS IN THE WEST.* 





BY DONALD G. MCCASKEY. 


T the close of the season I was rather 
‘*stale’’ and ready for a brief holiday, 
after which I had one of going at hos- 
pital work for most of the summer. But 
Capt. Edw. W. and Lieut. Walter B. Mc- 
Caskey had reached San Francisco with the 
21st regiment, after three years’ service in 
the Philippines, and I wanted to see and live 
with them for a time in the old fashion. 
Ned came east on a hurried trip of a few 
days early in July, and I went back with 
him and his family about the middle of the 
month. 

We left-Lancaster on 10.45 night train. 
At Harrisburg National Guardsmen at the 
Station were going out in all directions. 
The Secretary of War and Adjt. Gen. Cor- 
bin had been reviewing them in the after- 
noon at Camp Meade. Rounded the Horse 
Shoe Curve at early dawn, stars still bright. 
Much freight going by as we pulled up the 
Steep grade, engines spitting sparks in 
great style. Pittsburg by 7.30. Saw Miss 





* We have requested this sketch of a very in- 
teresting trip to the West. It is longer than we 
expected, but gives a good idea of what was 
seen. The writer is the youngest son of the 
Publisher of the Zhe Journal, now in his fourth 
year in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania.—Zdttor. 


EIGHT WEEKS IN THE WEST, 
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Mary Zahm, of Lancaster, in waiting room. 
Left Pittsburg at 8 a. m. Fine weather 
through Ohio, rain in Indiana. Rather 
swampy country in latter State, towns not 
large and some distance apart; dwellings 
along route rather shabby in appearance. 
Chicago 9 p. m. Lights pres hoon ver 
bright. Saloons much in evidence in full 
glare. Ned and his party left for St. Paul 
10.30 p. m. 

Sunday morning I visited Lincoln Park 
and that side of the city. The men who 
made this Park what it is have done a work 
worth doing and worth living todo. It has 
its lakes, walks, drives, statues here and 
there; also rich green grass and trees, and 
birds of all sorts native to the climate. 
Out yonder is the great Lake Michigan, and 
here are thousands enjoying the place and 
the beauty of its surroundings. A cool 
morning air blows in from the water, the 
waves are breaking on the beach, and a 
beautiful sky bends over all. I went to the 
Church of the Savior. The preacher was a 
quiet, earnest man, urging the thought that 
it is worth while to do the best one can for 
the best in life, and that many good people 
are doing this both here at home and all 
over the world. 

In the afternoon I took Humboldt boule- 
vard to Humboldt Park. Here there is a 
fine statue of this great German scientist. 
He was a big man mentally and physically 
if fairly represented by this statue. Then 
to Jackson Park. About all thatis left here 
of the World’s Fair of 1893 is the German 
building, the Art Gallery, the Iowa build- 
ing, altered, the Life Saving Station and 
the three Spanish ships that represent those 
of Columbus. The great Court of Honor is 
half filled with earth, and the site of the 
Manufactures, State and other buildings is 
now a level area covered with green grass. 
It is nine years since this fair was held, 
probably the greatest in the history of the 
world. As one strolls about over the sites 
of the vast buildings, it is with a feeling 
somewhat akin to that on the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. The glory of the White City 
is now only a memory, but a precious mem- 
ory to those who had the great privilege of 
looking upon it. 

Monday afternoon an hour’s ride took me 
to Fort Sheridan for a pleasant visit to the 
family of Col. Wm. S. McCaskey, who, since 
his return from the Philippines, has been in 
command of this fine post which is rated 
one of the most desirable in the country. I 
saw ‘‘retreat’’ at sundown, with the regi- 
ment drawn up in line for the sunset gun, 
the hauling down of the flag while the band 
mee the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,’’ the 

eautiful surroundings, the bright sky 


above, with a ae breeze blowing in 


from Lake Michigan. In the evening the 
band of the Twentieth gave a concert on the 
loop near the residence of the Colonel. 
Aunt Nellie has drawn mea rough plan of 
the post that I may always know my where- 
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abouts. As one walks or drives about over 
this reservation of 625 acres, he gets an idea 
of the extent and variety, no less than the 
minute detail, of what is to be seen about a 
large military post. The extensive bar- 
racks, the large mess: hall capable of seating 
many hundred soldiers, offices, hospital, 
bakery, prison, stables, corral, rifle range, 
etc., are all very interesting to a civilian. 
The different arms of the service are repre- 
sented here, infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
I spent some days at Sheridan very pleas- 
antly. We had our pleasant chats and 
enjoyable little musicales indoors, and I got 
up in time each morning to take early 
breakfast with Col. M. and drive about with 
him in his 7 a. m. inspection of the many 
kinds of work under way at the post. His 
keen eye and firm hand are quietly upon 
everything—nothing escapes him—and he is 
directing important changes and improve- 
ments that will make the place as well 
adapted for cavalry and artillery as it is now 
for infantry. There are thousands of trees 
here; and the bright sunshine, the green 
grass and the blue water of the lake, the 
attractive homes of the officers, and the 
open woods all about in which the wild 
birds are flitting and singing, make a pic- 
ture pleasant to remember. Gen. Wheaton 


took dinner with us on Tuesday. He is a 
man of large proportions in every way, with 
a deep voice and an eye that says fight as 


long as there is any fighting to be done. 
He remarked at the table that any more of 
the Filipinos who want to fight ought to be 
accommodated at once. He said he was 
greatly touched by the feeling manifested 
towards himself when he set sail for the 
United States—both by the people of the 
country and the Americans in Manila. 

After leaving Sheridan I looked about the 
busy district in Chicago with much interest. 
This seems to have for its centre Clark, 
State, Dearborn and other streets. Life 
here is strenuous enough, and very sugges- 
tive of New York down town during the 
height of business hours. New York 
streets seem to be more crowded and its 
sky-scrapers are higher and more numerous 
than those of Chicago. Some large build- 
ings here may have more acreage, but they 
don’t seem to rise more than from ten to 
twenty stories. These department stores are 
of enormous extent. In the stock-trading 
district, the Board of Trade, the Corn pit, the 
Wheat pit, and other grains, have each their 
yelling brokers buying and selling grain. 
Hundreds of them storming things in the 
Wheat pit were an interesting sight. The 
Chicago Stock Exchange is much smaller 
than that of New York, and when I was 
looking down on it from the gallery, there 
were but few brokers on the floor. 

Leaving Chicago at 6.30 I reached St. 
Paul at 7.20 next morning, nearly 500 miles. 
En route, in the evening, a comple of neigh- 
bors and myself had some music. One 
fellow was going toaranch in North Dakota 
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to recuperate from the bad effects of fast life 
in a modern city—‘‘booze’’ he called it, 
About 2 o’clock I was awakened by loud 
talking near me—he was astir, ‘‘ drunk asa 
lord.’’ The Pioneer Limited is rated one of 
the best trains in the world in its modern 
equipment, and, being in a good berth, I 
thoroughly enjoyed my new surroundings, 
much in the spirit of the boy who is seeing 
his first circus. As we sped along in the 
early morning, we passed many lakes— 
smaller and larger. The stopping places 
were far between. Wisconsin can accom- 
modate many more settlers. This is a 
‘*schedule”’’ train, and we pulled into St. 
Paul on the minute. 

My first impressions of St. Paul are that 
it is a clean place, full of vigor and hustle. 
The streets are mostly unpaved but well 
macadamized and well Lest. The buildings 
are usually from three to six stories in 
height, brick or stone. In the tense busi- 
ness district, some of them run up from ten 
to twenty stories. The street-car service is 
trolley, of course. The rear platform has 
gates, which are always closed except while 
the car is — at street crossings. 
Electric bell and button in the car at every 
seat-—-which the passengers pret to notify 
the motorman when they wish to get off the 
car. Many of the people here are foreigners, 
especially Norwegians and Swedes. All 
seem full of vigorousenergy. Nearly every 
body looks as if he had some purpose in 
being where he is. I did not see any hobo 
ingot or anybody suggestive of tough luck 
or life. 

A seven-mile trolley ride carried me to 
the high bank of the Mississippi opposite 
old Fort Snelling. Here a bridge 150 feet 
above the river connects with Snelling. 
The view from this bridge is wonderfully 
fine. For miles up and down, the river can 
be seen, flanked on one side by an abrupt 
stone wall, a sort of precipice, and on the 
other by a gentle sloping bank growing 
thousands and thousands of green trees. 
Logs from a log jam higher up the river are 
constantly floating down with the current. 
A few hundred feet below the bridge, the 
Minnesota river empties into the Mississippi 
with a rush. 

A ’bus carried me from the end of the 
trolley line across this bridge and up into 
the Fort. I met Ned on the middle of the 
bridge. He had walked down from the 
Fort to meet the ’bus, thinking I might be 
aboard. As we drove on, he pointed out 
the old fort, the tower, the new barracks, 
hospital, parade ground, officer’s quarters, 
etc. The reservation includes about three 
square miles, nearly 2,000 acres. There 
are pene many trees, the grass is well kept, 
the walks and drives are laid out with good 
landscape effect, and all combined make a 
pleasing eng The picturesque Falls of 
Minnehaha, on Jones Creek, are within a 
mile or two of this post. 

There are four companies of the 21st 
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Infantry here, recently from the Philippines, 
and the number will soon be increased. 
The work is rather hard and prolonged for 
so few men in so large a post, but they get 
it done just the same. Ned is, as usual, 
Quartermaster of the regiment and of the 
post. He gets things done with his cus- 
tomary regularity and dispatch. Always 
has his hands full of responsible duty. 
This morning the youngsters and I watched 
the ceremony of guard mount. The preci- 
sion of the soldiers, their spick and span 
attire, the bright day, etc., all helped to 
make it impressive. I like to look at this 
kind of thing. -This afternoon, we take in 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, and to-morrow I 
push on by Northern Pacific road towards 
Fort Yates to see Walter. 

The train on which I left St. Paul this 
morning, July 29th, is called the North 
Coast Limited, and it reels off the miles 
rapidly and steadily. At the St. Paul 
station it was interesting to note the man 
kinds of people going east and west, nort 
and south, this place being a great railroad 
centre. There were well-groomed Eastern- 
ers, and sun-browned Westerners whose 
faces tell their story. Something about the 
cut of these men of the West makes it easy 
to locate them. The train pulled into 
Minneapolis shortly after leaving St. Paul, 
and we had a chance to see the chief indus- 
trial feature of this big city—its flour mills 
and grain elevators. This is the greater of 
the ‘‘ twin cities.’”’ 

What impresses me most in Minnesota, 


as we roll along, is the contrast between our" 


eastern Pennsylvania and this region, as 
seen from the car window. Thousands of 
acres of scrub and underbrush here are often 
practically of no value. Towns are few and 
usually small. Buildings are of wood, and 
the people whom I saw at the stations did 
not seem hard pressed by their business. 
Most of them are large, strong men, who 
look as if they couid fight and win out in 
a pretty stiff argument. They strike me 
as more vigorous and perhaps less intelli- 
gent than the average man in the east. 

_What I saw of Minnesota is compara- 
tively level, with gently rolling conntry in 
some localities. At Moosehead we left the 
western boundary of the state, and, crossing 
a small stream, ran into Fargo, on the east- 
ern boundary of North Dakota. This is a 
city of about 17,000, with plenty of hustle 
and ‘‘get there.’’ The President of the 
Great Northern is J. J. Hill, whose resi- 
dence on Summit Avenue in St. Paul is the 
finest in the city. He seems to expect 
os ape from Fargo, for he has run 

is railroad quite out of its ordinary course 
to make connections here. 

In running alon 
Dakota plains one is struck with the sea- 
like level of the land. He can look in any 
direction over the same level stretch of 
country, dotted here and there with farm 
houses or clumps of trees, out to the far-off 
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horizon. Another thing is the vast reach 
of sky and the sense of freedom which it 
gives one. Nothing to cut off the view in 
any direction far and wide. Then the vast 
fields of grain. These fields are not fenced 
off into ten or twenty or even hundred- 
acre tracts. Many of them are miles in 
extent. The black soil also attracts atten- 
tion. It is very rich, end the crops are 
often large beyond expectation. Farm labor 
is always insufficient during the harvest 
season, and hence much of the crop is lost 
because it cannot be gathered. In Chicago, 
St. Paul aud Minneapolis, I saw many labor 
agencies, where great posters announced 
‘* Harvest hands wanted in North Dakota.’’ 
Wages were named, and car-fare to be paid 
out to the farms. At Fargo I wired Wal- 
ter: ‘‘ Due Bismarck ten to-night, Yates to- 
morrow.’’ I will make the 65 miles in the 
stage. They drive it in twelve hours. 

July 30.—Reached Bismarck, the capital of 
North Dakota, at 10 o’clock last night. 
Population here is said to be 3,500. Some 
hours after turning in I was awakened by a 
row near the hotel, across the street. 
‘‘Have you gota gun, Dick?’’ Answer, 
‘*No, but I’ll get one and,’’ with an ugly 
oath, ‘‘I’ll use it.’’ Two shots shortly 
afterward and another later, but forgot to 
make inquiries in the morning as to what 
it meant. It may have been drunken cow- 
boys or ranchmen, but it sounded like the 
tough Far West. I looked about Bismarck 
for a short time before the stage started in 
the morning. It is neither large nor pre- 
tentious. The buildings are mostly of 
wood, with now and then one of brick. 
One large hotel, some small ones, a small 
hospital, real estate offices, stores, carpen- 
ter and blacksmith shops, and a State Cap- 
itol building. The streets are prairie earth, 
the sidewalks either paths or boardwalks ; 
not many saloons. By 7:30 the mail coach 
was ready for the long day’s run to Fort 
Yates. The fare is five dollars, and each 
passenger is allowed 50 pounds of baggage. 
My seatmate was Mr. Horton, a banker of 
Linton, N. D. Naturally, at first, we tried 
to size each other up without saying much, 
but presently fell into conversation and en- 
joyed it. As the stage pulled on over the 
dusty prairie trail, the time slipped rapidly 
away. I found, in talking with him, how 
little I knew of the geography sf this coun- 
try—must get a hustle on and learn some- 
thing. There was another passenger in the 
stage, going to old Fort Rice to surprise his 
sister whom he had not seen in ten years. 
When these left us, the driver and I fell to 
talking, He is a good-natured fellow, 
living with a good purpose, namely, to 
give his children the best start in life he 
can. 


The stage was jammed full of bag- 
gage, freight and mail bags, and the horses 


tugged away in the summer weather. We 
made four or five changes of horses during 
the 65 miles. 

The road over the prairle is not a turn- 
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pike or fenced in, as in the east, but simply 
a trail winding in and out, up and down, 
between and over the small prairie hills 
and often straight away for miles where 
the prairie is very level. The teams, meet- 
ing or passing are very few. Wesaw about 
six during theday. Farm houses are miles 
apart, and people are seldom seen. The 
population of the state averages four or five 
to the square mile, and is sald to be 350, 
ooo. We saw during the whole trip not 
more than three dozen people. Although 
teams, farm-houses and people are not seen 
so often here, there are other things char- 
acteristic of this western country that are 
impressive anywhere and always. Chief 
among these are the solitariness of the 
prairie with which one who is unaccustomed 
to it can not fail to be deeply impressed, 
the scarcity of trees and water, the immense 
expanse of the sky. There is a strange 
fascination in all this to a visitor from the 
east. Here are vast reaches of long prairie 
grass, sage-brush, knot-grass, thistles, 
cactus, wild sunflower, and occasionally, 
near water, choke-cherry and other shrubs. 
Now and then birds go flying by, prairie 
meadow larks, red-winged blackbirds and 
other kinds strange to our eyes. One soon 
finds here that good-natured resignation to 
the dust of the prairie trail is better than 
growling about it. The fine, dusty particles 


get into your eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hair 
and clothing, and, if you are sweating and 


your skin is tender, you are bound to 
scratch. 

At 8:30 p. m., Lancaster time (6:30 Yates 
time) our stage reached the Missouri River, 
opposite Fort Yates. Here a small ferry- 
boat takes one across to the Yates landing. 
Amid stream, I saw Walter standing on the 
bank and swung my hat. He swung back, 
of course. The ferryman’s name was 
Welsh, an old sergeant of the 17th Infantry. 
He knew Uncle William at Fort Lincoln 
at the time of the Custer massacre and 
thinks lots of Walter here at Yates. When 
we landed, Walter bundled my baggage, 
comprising violin, guitar, and hand trunk, 
and myself into an army rig he had wait- 
ing, and we drove to his quarters. Here I 
found his wife and Miss Mount, the skillful 
nurse who is believed to have saved her 
life when in hospital at Manila. It was 
not long before I relieved myself of some 
North Dakota real estate, and after supper 
we had some old-time music. 

This post is fifty miles from nowhere. 
There are now here four companies of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry. It seems like a 
nice place, though it lacks modern con- 
veniences, ‘and, most of all, it lacks the 
spirit which only a band of music can put 
into an army post out on the prairie. With 
the exception of the bugler, there is no 
regimental music whatever. Thls lack the 
soldiers feel keenly. They are lonesome and 
desirous of going where there is more life. 

The men are still practicing on the target 
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range. Walter and I made a skirmish run 
with them my first day. We began at 600 
yards, fired at 500 and 4oo, then 325, 300, 
250, 200, twenty shots in all. I had never 
handled a rifle and hit the target but once, 
Fifteen hits is considered pretty good shoot- 
ing. Target practice is very interesting 
work, and by the courtesy of the officers I 
have since done a good deal of shooting on 
the range. Sixteen men line up 600 yards 
from target. Each man has a gun and am- 
munition for 20 rounds, and a target of three 
iron life-size figures to fire at. Oneis lying 
down, one standing, one kneeling. At 600 
yards, at a signal on the bugle, the com- 
mand is given to fire one round, lying 
down, kneeling and standing up, 30 seconds 
are given in which to set your gun sight, 
load, take aim and fire. At the end of 30 
seconds a bugle signal is given to stop 
firing. Then another which means get up 
and run on to the next stop. Here signals 
are repeated and firing is done as before. A 
man must be lively and keep his wits about 
him, for there are many things to think 
of at the same time. First your gun and all 
its intricate workings, next yourself, and 
then the squad you are working with, and 
the orders under which you are working. I 
like this target work immensely. 

I have been riding a good deal on horse- 
back out over the prairie, have been in the 
saddle for hours almost daily. Tooka lon 
20 or 25-mile ride yesterday. It was a go 
one. The plains are so hot and quiet during 
the day under the sun and their bigness 
broadens one’s ideas and feelings. See- 
ing the prairie from a car window at the 
rate of many miles an hour is one way. 
Seeing it as you go bumping over the trail 
7 hill, down hill, on the level, in the thick 
of the dust clouds raised by coach and 
horses, is a slower but perhaps better way. 
You seem in closer contact with its vast- 
ness, and, somehow, it soaks into you more 
deeply. Horse-backing is another good way 
to the same end. You go galloping over it, 
now fast, now slow, mile after mile, and 
nobody near. You may run into a prairie 
dog town, the holes of which extend over 
the plain as far as youcan see. The little 
fellows bark and are curious to know what 
sort of animal you are, but when you get 
within perhaps twenty yards they turn tail 
and dive out of sight. Now and then, too, 
you may start some prairie chickens in 
these solitudes. All of which deepens the 
impression of vast open spaces. Or you may 
start for a walk of two or three hours. You 
see a ridge of hills in the distance that look 
soe six or eight miles away. After an 

our’s walk they are as far offas at first. You 
keep at it, and after another hour sit down 
and wonder whether you hadn’t better go 
back to headquarters. This you do re 
luctantly, footsore and weary, and you have 
had another lesson on prairies. 

To-day we saw a Sioux Indian dance. 
About three dozen old chiefs and squaws 
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were dancing and singing in honor of the 
great deeds of their forefathers and of them- 
selves. It was an interesting sight. The 
dance was held in a small log hut about 
thirty feet square. A few Indians beat a 
big bass drum and the rest went dancing 
aroundthem. Theroom was small, the heat 
great, and the whoops of the dancers loud. 
Around the legs of each Indian were sleigh 
bells which jingled in the old, old way. The 
singing squaws kept moving round in a 
circle. Sweat flowed freely as a result of 
their exertions, and, as we were very close 
to the Indians, we found them rather odor- 
ous. It was very interesting to study the 
faces of these Sioux and compare them with 
Chinamen and Americans. 


SPLENDOR OF NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


About 10.30 p. m. I took a short stroll out 
on the prairie to get a good idea of the 
night-time conditions. It was the clearest 
kind of a night, atmospheric conditions 
perfect, not a cloud anywhere. Going out 
into the silent darkness from the lighted 

ost of Yates seemed at first like passing 
rom a brilliantly lighted room into abso- 
lute darkness. But there was an element 
of immensity in the prairie darkness. As 
my eyes became accustomed to the change 
I noticed how bright the stars in this clear 
——. this brilliant effect extendin 
over the whole sky. The Milky Way prem | 
out well defined, looking like a thin cloud. 
I looked and looked as the magnificent 
vision grew upon me—the grandest ever 
seen by mortal eyes. There were so many 
stars and they needed so much space, these 
flaming central suns. I could see the sky 
from all around the horizon on the low 
poe hills milesaway. There were neither 

uildings nor trees to shut out the view. 
Wherever I looked there was this brilliant 
dome ‘‘ fretted with golden fires ’’—‘‘ the 
hollow shell of stars.’’ I have seen and 
enjoyed many a starlit sky at sea from the 
deck or aloft on the old ship Saratoga, and 
on other ships, but never one that I now 
recall to match this night’s glory. As I 
looked, a sense of freedom and roominess 
came over me. There was so much space 
as compared with that in acity. Surely if 
one lived or traveled much on the prairie, 
he must come to study the stars. Aftera 
time I began to feel that there were other 
things besides the great heavens. It was 
growing colder. The air, usually hot dur- 
ing the day, cools rapidly after sunset, and 
within a few hours has become quite chilly. 
In the distance, probably miles away, a dim 
light shone from the window of an Indian’s 
house or, may be, some neighboring ranch- 
man’s. A small light like this in such an 
immensity of darkness brings one back to 
the old moorings of personality and kinship. 
It is surprising, also, how much can be 
heard if one listens intently out on the dark 
prairie. Away off, it seemed miles away, 
there was a cow lowing as if she had lost 
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her calf. Now and then a dog would bark, 
first in one directicn, then in another. In- 
dian dogs they probably were, for there are 
few others in this vicinity. Once or twice 
a horse neighed in the distance. Steadily 
through it all rose the gentle hum of in- 
numerable crickets. Presently I he ard very 
faintly the sound of a horse galloping along 
the haid prairie trail. It grew louder and 
louder, then slowly became less distinct, 
until it was lost in the distance. Thee ffect 
of it all amid the vast surroundings was 
deeply impressive. The ground on which 
I was standing was, some years ago, the 
very hot-bed of the Sioux Indian uprising. 
It was here, I am told, that Sitting Bull 
began to carry out his plans. Little did 
this stalwart Indian foresee the outcome of 
his desperate work. He lies buried here in 
the post grave yard. A bit of weather- 
stained pine board with his name and the 
date of his death, marks the spot. It will 
soon be gone and his grave forgotten. I 
suppose old Sitting Bull and many another 
Sioux Indian have looked out on these 
summer prairie nights many times, much 
as I have been doing. After a half hour or 
more of this memorable August night, I 
strolled back to the house and heard the 
post bugler blow ‘‘taps.’’ ‘‘ Lights out,’’ 
and the soldiers’ day ended. 

Walter and I have just come in from a 15-mile 
ride on horseback out on the prairies. Cool 
morning, good horses, and we were in the spirit 
of the thing. You can ride here for miles and 
see nothing but low hills, level prairie, not a 
house or human being, occasionally grazing 
cattle and birds flying overhead. Except for 
the sound of the horses’ hoofs all is quiet. We 
rode on under conditions like these, changing 
horses once or twice, each to see how the other’s 
mount was gaited. Walt had a wiry gray 
pony, a pacer, built for speed, but inside of a 
minute he could go through five different gaits 
if you let him do it. My mount was a sorrel, 
rather under size, a good trotter and easy loper. 
I had a regulation cavalry saddle, a McClelland, 
and Walter a mule skinner’s saddle. While 
the circle girth was being pulled up on my 
horse he began to, buck a little but quieted 
down after I got on him. Walt rides pretty 
well, better than Ido. However, we both know 
what really good —! is and hope one day to 
be able todo it. My drill at the riding acad- 
emy last year was of great account tome. Com- 
ing back, we did some racing. Both ponies 
did the best that was in them and we cut the 
air pretty fast. Walt led for a few yards at 
first; we were nip and tuck for a long stretch; 
but my horse was a little better than his, and 
ahead on the last quarter. He was afraid of 
running into prairie-dog holes. I did not think 
much of that. If our ponies had stumbled— 
well—they didn’t. When we got back they 
were wet enough but did not seem tired. If 
some of our eastern livery stable horses were to 
be pushed as we pushed the Indian ponies there 
would have been a different tale to tell. 

Walter’s company was ordered to start for 
Bismarck on the 14th, but no boat was here to 
take them. Orders then came that they should 
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make it by easy marches. Then a telegram 
saying a boat was on the way. Now they go 
by boat and got off finally on the 15th. The 
company numbered about 60 men, two officers 
and one army contract physician. The boat is 
the ‘‘Washburn,’’ a Missouri river steamer. 
Everybody is glad to be going to Fort Lincoln. 
Steamboating in modern steamships, on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, is one kind of travel. 
Steamboating on the Missouri is another sort 
and stands in a class all by itself. Our boat isa 
cross between a New York ferry boat and a mud 
scow, or such as Robert Fulton used on the 
Hudson. It draws two feet of water, and is 
about 30 feet wide by 130 long. The bow is 
blunt and at the stern are two great paddle 
wheels, suggesting crude water-wheels. There 
are three decks, a main deck for the freight, 
promenade deck for quarters, and a hurricane 
deck on which stands the pilot house. When 
I asked the Captain what speed she could pad- 
dle out, he laughed and avoided committing 
himself by saying, ‘‘ That depends.’’ Wise 
Captain! for sometimes the boat can make ten 
to fifteen miles down stream, and four to six up 
stream; and sometimes, if she strikes a snag or 
sand-bar, she sticks till she is pushed off—it 
may be from one to several hours. During 
this time, there is much hauling on ropes and 
tackle, ding-donging of the engine-room bell, 
heaving of the lead, and noend of comments, 
general and special, by passengers and crew. 

Our boat had about 45,coo pounds of baggage 
in addition to the eighty odd people aboard. 
This load made her sink somewhat below her 
water draught. It resulted often in getting us 
aground—for the Missouri river here.averages 
a little over three feet in depth—the deeper 
channels are not much beyond this. A queer 
thing about these channels is that they are 
always shifting. As our Captain remarked, 
“When navigating this river, you never know 
whether you are going to get to your destina- 
tion or not, for you never know what new chan- 
nels or new bars have recently been formed. 
You just go feeling your way along and when 
you are stuck, get out your tackle and lift, push, 
pull and back yourself off the bar.’? The cur- 
rent is rapid, about six miles an hour, and the 
Missouri river mud isa proverb. The result of 
years of these changes can be seen in the banks 
and the mud islands. On one side there may 
be miles and miles of hills, each with its river 
side cut down perpendicularly as if with a 
knife—the numerous strata which go to make 
up the hill can readily be distinguished—while 
on the opposite bank there may be a stretch of 
low level land several miles in extent running 
off into a ridge of foot-hills. These level 
stretches have evidently, at one time, been the 
river bottom. They are covered with thick un- 
dergrowth, small willows and large cotton- 
wood trees. 

The landscape is monotonous, and, while 
there is much of interest to a thinking man, 
the interest often flags. Eighty a aboard 
a boat, most of them young soldiers, don’t let 
things get very dull. Besides, when your = 
gets stuck on a sand bar aud must be pulled off, 
there is life in the job. Our first bar held us 
for about two hours, the second for half an 
hour. Towards evening the Captain tied up 


along the bank. These boats don’t travel at 
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night. They are in luck when they can keep 
going during the day. Shortly after tying up 
a fierce hail storm struck us. The hail stones, 
as large as good-sized marbles, rained down on 
us for about ten minutes. This was followed 
by a clear sky and a bright full moon. There 
were many mosquitoes, but not enough to drive 
us to shelter. When we tied up for the night, 
we had made about twenty miles, and were just 
below the Cannon Ball River, a stream widely 
known in this part of the West and which is 
given a large place on the maps of North Da- 
kota. It seems a small shallow creek about forty 
feet wide. If it were in the East, it might not 
be found on the map at all. The country here 
is very dry, water scarce and valuable, hence 
the prominence of this river. The name Can- 
non Ball was given it because of the great num- 
ber of large yellow boulders in the stream, from 
one to two feet in diameter, rounded off by the 
water into the shape of cannon balls. 

At day-break we were going again, the air 
chilly and cold. Rain had set in during the 
night and it was too cold on deck for comfort, 
but within a few hours the sun had broken 
through the clouds and made things more en- 
joyable. There was ample room for exercise 
on the hurricane deck to get warm, and those 
other than soldiers took advantage of it. One 
would not care to put in too much time travel- 
ing a /a Missouri, but it is good to have a fair 
taste of this mode of travel and a clear idea of 
what this river and surrounding country are like. 

We reached Bismarck at supper time, and the 
stuff was unloaded and hauled out to Fort Lin- 
coln. A few miles below this place on the west 
side of the river, we saw all that now remains 
of old Fort Abraham Lincoln, from which Cus- 
ter started out, and which Col. McCaskey com- 
manded when the news of the massacre came 
to him down this same river. Walter will be 
the whole push here while Captain Parke is 
absent on leave; quarter-master, commissary 
officer, adjutant and commanding officer. He 
is sizing up to his job and could not do other- 
wise, for he is not built any other way than to 
size up to his work. He is busy from early 
morning tili late at night, but under such cir- 
cumstances is in his element and at his best. 


CUSTER TRAIL RANCH AND BRONCHOS. 


From Bismarck I went west 150 miles by rail 
to the Custer Trail Ranch, of which I had 
heard something. I found it in the heart of 
the North Dakota Bad Lands, and spent a 
grand week here. It is about five miles south 
of Medora station, kept by three Eaton 
brothers, who make a business of raising cattle 
and horses and keeping a sort of ranch hotel 
with attractions and comforts of a high order. 
Running along by the place is the old trail 
made in 1876 by the ill-fated Custer and his 
men. One of his camping sitesis near by. The 
trail is followed easily, in some places the 
ruts made by his wagons being even now sev- 
eral inches in depth. Prairie grass has sprung 
up and covers the earth, but they say the trail 
can easily be followed to the fatal end on the 
Little Big Horn river some 350 miles from here. 
Half a mile south is Picket Butte, where 
Custer placed his lookouts for Indians while 
he encamped below. Two miles west is a ranch 
owned for a time by a friend of President 
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Roosevelt, who used to visit here when a 
ranchman himself at Elkhorn, thirty miles 
south from Custer Trail. Six miles to the east 
is a burning mine of lignite coal. It took fire 
twenty years ago. The smell of sulphur is in 
the air as one nears the locality. The soil is 
baked and warm tothe touch. Smoke issues 
through the crevices and heat-waves quiver 
above. Large areas of earth have caved in, as 
the coal leaves but little ashes. Not far from 
here there are trunks of petrified trees of large 
size. 

Custer Trail ranch can accommodate fifty or 
sixty people, though not all in one house. 
There are probably two dozen buildings of one 
kind and another. There is a wind-mill with 
large tank and running water, and plenty of 
trees; in fact, everything to make up a big, 
comfortable business ranch. The visitor is 
expected to make himself thoroughly at home. 
No rules as to dress so long as you are comfort- 
able and enjoy yourself. Inside, you find a fine 
library of several hundred volumes, with latest 
magazines and newspapers, letter-writing ma- 
terials, pictures upon the walls, and a fine guitar 
to be used by anybody who plays. In the 
evenings I took this, and, as luck would have 
it, happened to know nearly all the tunes any- 
body called for. Mrs. Gillespie, a sister of the 
Eaton brothers, has traveled widely, enjoys 
music and sings many of the best of the older 
songs, 

The ranch has a large corral, with stables; 
and cattle and horses roam at will. In all, I 
am told, there are from 500 to 600 horses. Most 
of the guests here do more or less riding. The 
charge is fifteen dollars per week, which in- 
cludes all the horse-back exercise wanted. 
There are all sorts of horses, from gentle, well- 
broken animals to vicious buckers and quick 
side-steppers. Most visitors ride horses that do 
not need much watching, but youngsters some- 
times take risks with this wild blood. The 
fight is stubborn, with danger in it, and a ten- 
derfoot mustn’t be too reckless. But there is a 
grim satisfaction in compelling one of these 
broncho devils to do your will instead of his 
own. The horse is caught with the lasso to get 
the bridle on him, and, if very touchy, his legs 
are tied while the saddle is put on, after which 
he is turned over to the rider for the circus to 
follow. Firm grip on rein and mane with left 
hand, right hand on saddle, left foot in stirrup, 
and, when you get a chafice, swing into your 
seat as he dances and whirls and plunges. Stay 
there—if you can! for the bucker knows his 
business and will unhorse and maim or kill you 
if he can. I’ve been trying three or four of 
them. The riding academy in Philadelphia 
and the Indian ponies down at Yates were but 
a prelude to this performance. The first horse 
gave little trouble, but the second was a 
“daisy.’’ To get the saddle on, they threw 
him and tied him. I had hardly mounted be- 
fore he was on his hind feet and fell back 
squarely upon me, as if he intended to do just 
that trick. It was ugly for a moment. I thought 
some of my ribs were broken. He got away. 
When I shook myself up the bones were all 
right, only a little finger knocked out, and I 
was in the fight to the finish. They lassoed 
him again. I had scarcely mounted before he 
was toppling backwards. But I was ready for 
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him this time, felt rather than saw which way 
he was going—impressions are lightning—and 
slid off on the other side. Before he was up I 
was on his head and held him down until ready 
to let him get to his feet. Mounting again, he 
reared a third time and fell back. I was wary, 
slid off as before, got his head and held him 
until ready to let him up. When I got on him 
the fourth time, instead of throwing himself 
backward, which he seemed to think a failure, 
he got his head down between his legs, humped 
his back, and did such bucking and kicking 
and quick leaping from side to side for some 
ten or fifteen minutes, as was a revelation. It 
was high art by one of the masters. There was 
no time for ordinary thinking. It was just— 
Stay if you can! I kept the saddle, but was 
soaking wet when the fight was over, and so 
was the Plunger. He dropped his tail and ears 
when he threw up the sponge. The proprietors, 
employees and visitors were out to see the show. 
Mr. Eaton asked, ‘‘ Well, Mr..Mac., shall I give 
you another?” ‘Not now.’”’ I had had enough 
for one day, was tired all over and wanted to 
rest at large. But I learned more about riding 
in that half-hour than I ever knew before. One 
is up against a stiff proposition with such a 
horse, and, if I had taken another at that time, 
I would probably have been hurt. A day or 
two after, when riding with a lady and gentle- 
man, I had a bucking experience of a few min- 
utes. It was a strong horse, but he didn’t get 
me down, and he was quiet enough afterwards. 
This morning, I mounted carelessly a horse 
supposed to be gentle, and in a few seconds he 
shot me out of the saddle. I wasn’t ready for 
him. Remounted at once, more carefully this 
time, and he went off like any old roadster. He 
had just pitched me off ‘‘ for fun,’’ I suppose, and 
laughed when he saw I had my surprise and 
thought he would not try it again. A good 
broncho rider, like some of the men out here, 
must be quick, strong, sure, utterly fearless and 
always ready. 

An interesting character on the ranch is a 
little burro or donkey that some one has hap- 
pily named El Sabeo, ‘‘The Wise.” It has 
the reputation of being ‘‘the smartest thing 
that happened.” Its chief business is to buck 
off anybody who tries to ride it bareback, and 
it has an unbroken record of success. After 
the would-be rider is bucked off, El Sabeo turns 
to look at him and wait for the next party that 
cares to try him. 

There are people of unique personality here. 
The Eaton brothers are all men of force, with 
the strong stamp of individuality. ‘‘Texas 
Jack” and others are fine horsemen and good 
fellows. ‘‘ Uncle Billy’’ isa little Englishman, 
an old timer from Land's End, whose health is 
as sound as his face is wrinkled and weather- 
beaten. He’s great on short yarns, very 
apocryphal, and you laugh loud when his 
contagious smile lights up the wrinkles. You 
pat him on the back and want another of his 
western fairy tales, and you get it if he is in 
the humor. His chief business is gardener to 
the ranch, and he has hosts of friends. ‘“‘Danny 
Kerr’? has been here four or five years, looks 
up the football and sporting news and stock 
reports, enjoys music, plays the guitar some 
and suggests pieces to play and sing. He lends 
a hand at almost anything, often presides at 
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one of the tables, tells a good story and laughs 
a good laugh, and when you say good-bye, 
gives you a grip that warms you to him and 
makes you glad you’ve met him. Another 
favorite at the ranch is Mrs, Kinley. In matters 
culinary she is the most useful person in the 
place. In fact, she comes near being ‘‘the 
whole thing,” for she is cook. What Mrs. 
Kinley says “ goes,’’ and without comment. 
She weighs about 260 pounds, and carries it all 
very easily. She can dance as lightly and run 
as swiftly for a short distance as the younger 
people. She is strong, quick, efficient, jolly 
and big-hearted. In disposition she has en- 
deared herself to those working about her, but 
if anybody comes around the kitchen hunting 
trouble, he finds out very quickly that Mrs. 
Kinley is ‘‘ it.’ 

I returned to Fort Snelling Sept. 1st, and 
found the folks well and comfortably fixed in 
their new home. Ned enjoys it greatly, walks 
about sometimes and touches things just for the 
pleasure it gives him. Several times a day he 
will stop and speak of what a fine home they 
have. The best thing in it is the glad home 
feeling that pervades it. No wonder, after his 
long years of exile in the Philippines. He has 
school privileges in St. Paul for the five oldest 
children, three youngest enjoying life at home. 
We had plenty of music and enjoyed it. Ned 
took his big Liszt organ with him to the Philip- 

ines, and brought it back pretty well eaten up 

y the ants. He has just had it overhauled, but 
the grand tone of old has not yet been restored. 
He isa big factor in the regiment here as he 
was over there. Officers tell me that he is 
widely known in the army and rated very high 
for efficiency. Heseems able to do two or three 
things at one time, and to keep thinking of still 
others ‘‘ for variety.’’ Colonel Jacob Kline, of 
Lebanon, another Pennsylvanian, is command- 
ing the 21st Regiment and the post. 

It is a great treat to hear the band of 
the Twenty-first again after being for the past 
month where there was no military music but 
the calls of the bugle. Again, the grass is so 
green here, while farther west it was dried up 
and brown; and here are trees in all the glory 
of their green leaves. The air also is more 
moist, and the flowers are more abundant, in 
greater variety and richer bloom. The great 
prairied west is a fine country for a while—to 
visit; but I prefer to dwell where there are 
green trees, green grass and flowers; where 
your eye does not forever find a stretch of dry 
prairie land; where you can hear the rattle of 
the street car and drays and teams; where you 
can see and hear and know the best in science, 
art, literature and music—in other words, to 
dwell in the best centres of civilization. 


VIEWS FROM DULUTH AND GIBRALTAR. 

Left Snelling Sept. 4th for Duluth, and 
reached there in time to have a look at the city, 
and to get aboard the ‘‘China’’ before nine 

.m. Duluth is a busy, commercial centre. 
Along the lake shore are a dozen towering ele- 
vators, shipping of different kinds, coal yards 
and coal steamers, lumber in quantity, and 
many things besides ‘‘too numerous to men- 
tion.’? The town proper reminds me of Funchal, 
on the island of Madeira, in that it is built on 
the side of a great steep hill. As you stand on 
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the lake shore and look up, you have a fine 
picture. I walked about through it and found 
the business streets full of life and energy. On 
top of the hill, when you look down, tke view 
is very expansive. The air is clear and fresh, 
above you nothing but the sky, below you lies 
the town spreading over an area of several 
square miles. Then comes the lake stretching 
away to the distant horizon. As I looked down 
here it seemed as if I were but a fraction of our 
height above the water level when on top of 
Gibraltar in 1896. That is one of the grandest 
views I have ever seen and this recallsit. It re- 
calls also a memorable day when we eluded the 
English guards, scaled the side of that great 
rock-fortress, and reached its very summit. What 
a view we had landward and seaward! but espe- 
cially out over the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Scotch Highlanders captured us, thinking us 
dangerous characters, marched us down—each 
sailor boy between two soldiers—and locked us 
up in the guard-house. We got off by sendin 
for the American consul, ran for the dock, an 
reached our ship just as she was ready to sail. 
The Captain raged, and threatened to give us 
ball and chain, and bread and water in ‘“‘ the 
brig,’’ but thought better of it by the time we 
got back, and let us go scot free. One of our 
trio who swung his hat and cheered for the Stars 
and Stripes on the flat top of Gibraltar that 
day has gone on ‘‘the long trail’’ since, and 
another is third officer aboard the same old Sar- 
atoga school ship, and a brave, good fellow as 
well. Some time I must write the story of that 
day’s merry escapade on our last cruise some 
six or seven years ago. The last time I saw 
Runkle he and I were talking it over and re- 
calling how Strong jollied the stout English- 
man at the guard house, who gave us the best 
dinner we had eaten in months. 

The China ‘‘ put to sea”’ at 9 o'clock in the 
evening. From the wharf the city on the hill- 
side seemed blazing with light. There was a 
suggestion of glare from so many electric arc 
lights, but gradually the weaker lights grew 
faint and for an hour the illumination was very 
beautiful. Over our starboard the lights of 
Superior glittered and twinkled. Many steam- 
ers were putting out from Duluth, and as we 
neared them their lights spoke silently. There 
was a fascination in it all. It was distinctively 
a sea sight. Within two hours we were “at 
sea’’ on Lake Superior. The boat rolled and 
pitched slightly owing to the rough water. If 
the waves had been larger and more regular, it 
would have seemed like the Atlantic. A stiff, 
cold head-wind was blowing that made your 
face tingle, blew your hair wild, and suggested 
an overcoat or sweater. 

About noon next day we reached Portage 
Lake, Michigan, on opposite sides of which are 
the two cities Houghton and Hancock, in the 
heart of the Michigan copper district. Running 
from Houghton is a trolley line to Calumet, 
where is the greatest copper mine in the world, 
the ‘‘Calumet and Hecla.’’ Our boat was to 
lie at her dock for a few hours, and some of us 
took the trolley to Calumet to see the mines. 
En route the conductor came along five times 
in the twelve miles, each time collecting a 
nickel. Instead of a gong, the motorman has 
an electric whistle to sound as a warning that 
his heavy express car is coming. The deafen- 
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ing shriek of this whistle rings in your ears 
long after Mr. Motorman has let go of the rope. 
Calumet has 35,000 inhabitants. The great 
mine occupies an area of several square miles. 
There are seventeen shafts varying from sev- 
eral hundred feet in depth to six thousand feet 
in the Red Jacket mine. Besides the shafts 
there are great power-houses for stone-crushing 
machines. These machines are at the top of 
the shafts and have dumped into them the 
rough masses of copper-colored stone pulled up 
from below to be broken into smaller stone. 
When crushed to the size of ordinary road-bed 
stone it is dumped into cars and sent off to the 
stamping press,- where it is crushed to fine 
powder, washed, and the copper collected. 
Five thousand men are emploved at this mine. 
Mr. Agassiz, of Boston, is president. The stock 
originally sold at $25, there being 100,000 
shares. It is now worth about $800. Our 
trolley-ride to Calumet showed this section of 
Michigan to be hilly, rocky and of little value 
for agricultural purposes. Other mining shafts 
could be seen on all sides as you rode along. 
It is the richest copper region in the world. 

We reached the ‘‘Soo”’ lock about 5 a. m., 
Sunday, Sept. 7th. The ‘‘Soo”’’ varies greatly 
in width. Many vessels pass through it, 
averaging one every seven minutes. The figures 
show more tonnage here in a year than goes 
through the great Suez Canal in the same time. 
The shores on both sides are covered with small 
trees resembling cedar. The steamer advertise- 
ments describe the scenery as ‘‘ gorgeous,”’ ‘‘ex- 
quisitely beautiful,” etc. I don't see it. It is 


pleasant to look at, but there is nothing to rouse 
enthusiasm. 
The ‘‘China”’ hasa hungry crowd aboard and 


uts up a good menu Dozens of sea gulls fol- 
ow us astern, watchiug with keen eyes, scoop- 
ing down for whatever is thrown overboard 
after meals, so that the bill of fare reaches 
more than the passengers. 

After crossing a corner of Lake Huron we 
stopped at Mackinac Island, about nine square 
miles in extent. A little town and harbor add 
to the attractions of the place. It is a noted 
summer resort. Private yachts ride quietly at 
anchor near the shore. Rowboats go by with 
their pleasure parties, and tourists are on every 
hand. Hotels are crowded. I took a drive to 
the various points of interest, and our driver was 
a character. We left Mackinac at sunset for 
Detroit. As we drew away from the town, it 
presented a charming view. The harbor was 
quiet, the hills green, the town picturesque in 
the sunset light. Everybody kept his place on 
deck and watched the fading picture. The St. 
Clair river is about a mile wide, and very deep, 
with much traffic passing up and down. We 
passed St. Clair Flats in the evening, small 
islands in the river where many wealthy people 
of Detroit have their summer homes. From 
this to Lake St. Clair, through a walled govern- 
ment channel. The moon was dead ahead, 
half way up to the sky, and produced a fine 
effect on the water. A stiff head wind was 
blowing, the air dry and warm. Far off to our 
starboard the electric lights shone faintly. It was 
a delightful sensation to lie over the rail and 
look ahead, and feel and listen to the swish of the 
water as our steamer ploughed it aside. Near- 
ing the city, the lights came into view more 
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and more. Detroit is lavish in the use of 
electricity, and the effect of the incandescent 
advertising in addition to all other lights is 
most brilliant. 

With a fellow passenger, I took a stroll of an 
hour through some of the principal streets. 
The population is said to be about 400,000. By 
10:30 we were again afloat, and saw the lights 
of the city fade away as we watched them from 
the deck. During the night a violent storm 
came up, with high seas and all that. Our old 
craft pitched and rolled a good deal, but justi- 
fied the first mate’s opinion, who says that she 
is ‘‘one of the best bad-weather boats on the 
lakes.’”” Next morning we sighted Cleveland 
and were in dock shortly after eight o’clock. 
The smoke-stacks here are numerous, with 
every evidence of a busy town. We went 
ashore for an hour in the rain. An Englishman 
joined me in a walk of a mile or two down 
Euclid Avenue. This is the noted residence 
street of the city, several miles in length and 
widely known throughout the country for its 
fine houses, ample grounds and beautiful trees. 
A heavy sea was rolling when we started for 
Erie. It was a grand sight to see the waves 
strike the breakwater and send the spray high 
into the air. Many of the passengers came on 
deck to see this, but a glance was sufficient. 
They hurried below. All day we rolled and 
pitched heavily. Not many joined us at the 
table for dinner. My English table-mate was 
there, and a college professor from Hamilton, 
N. Y., but we had the table mostly to ourselves. 
Towards nine o’clock in the evening we were 
towed into the Erie dock. We had some cop- 
per to unload along with other freight, and 
coaled the ship, leaving port at midnight. 
Sighted Buffalo at 8 a. m., Sept. roth, under a 
bright warm sun, and by ten o’clock made the 
landing. We had covered nearly a thousand 
miles, had been practically at sea for six days, 
with delightful weather most of the time, 
stopped at ten cities and gained a knowledge 
of the Great Lakes such as can be had in no 
other way. As many days are required for this 
trip as for the fast steamers to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in making it there is much greater 
variety of experience at much less expense, the 
cost of the trip from Duluth to Buffalo being 
only twenty-seven dollars. 

From Buffalo to Niagara Falls is a quick run 
of a few miles. On Goat Island everything 
was fresh and green. The sun was bright, great 
clouds of cool mist were rising from the Falls, 
and broken rainbows came and went, adding 
their charm to the beauty of the scene. Niag- 
ara was a grand place to end my summer trip. 
I have been here before, both in summer and 
winter, and the place draws like a magnet. 
After the glorious view from Prospect Park, I 
took the trolley at the soldiers’ monument for 
the Canadaside. Leaving the Horseshoe Falls, 
I stopped on the way down for the wildest, 
mightiest thing about Niagara—the tumbling, 
gliding, swirling, plunging, awful Whirlpool 
Rapids. If you want stir and stress and strain, 
go down there where all the water of the great 
lakes pours through the narrow chasm, and 
must get by on schedule, to make way for the 
ever-ready flood behind it pressing on, and on, 
relentless, and without the pause of a moment. 
Then down to Lewiston, and up for seven miles 
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along the bed of the river by the Gorge Route 
on the American side. This route opens up 
everything at the Falls that was, until recently, 
for the average tourist, quite out of reach and 
out of sight. Niagara is always new. No- 
where else in the world are so great variety, 
beauty and grandeur of water effects brought 
within the compass of afew miles. It keeps on 
getting bigger and better as one thinks of it, 
grows familiar with it, and is able to take in 
more and more of it. One may easily be much 
too small for Niagara, but nobody, I suppose, 
ever gets big enough for it. 

From Buffalo to Lancaster was an all-night 
ride, and I was home again—after a grand trip 
of eight weeks—in a better country, if not a 
bigger city, than any I had seen. They say in 
Chicago that the best stretch of railroad in the 
United States is through Lancaster, between 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia. Mr. John C. Bur- 
rowes, when he was traveling all over the 
country in the employ of the Pullman Car 
Company, used to say that the best part of the 
U. S. lies between Lancaster and Philadelphia. 
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In the census, both for 1890 and 1900, Lancaster 
county tops them all. So it is good to come 
home to the best, and it would still be good 
were it far below the best. For home is Home, 
and what do we not owe to it of grateful rever- 
ence for all that we have and are? In these 
weeks I have traveled by boat and rail some 
four thousand miles, have ridden many hun- 
dreds of miles on horseback, have seen life 
from the inside at four army posts, have looked 
with interest at some great cities, have shared 
in the vigorous life of the ranch and made pleas- 
ant acquaintances among cowboys and ranch- 
men, have seen wealthy men who have very 
little money and very poor men who have 
plenty of it; have met many good, strong peo- 
ple in the army and out of it, with now and 
then a coxcomb in uniform who, if he lost 
regulation brass buttons and shoulder straps, 
would have little else to lose. I have been to 


the best of Summer Schools in these eight 

weeks—and wish only that I could do some 

peane favor for everybody who has had a 
and in making it so good. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


TREES can be planted in the fall as well 
as in the , ge Hence it has become 
customary for many schools to celebrate 
Autumn Arbor Day in addition to the 
Arbor Days which the Governor annually 
designates by proclamation in the spring 
of the year. For rural schools closing be- 
fore the middle of April, the Autumn Arbor 
Day is the only day they can observe. 

In accordance with this custom, FRIDAY, 
October 17, 1902, is hereby named as 
Autumn Arbor Day, and the directors, 
teachers and pupils of our public schools 
are requested to observe the day by planting 
trees and other suitable exercises. The 
story of trees famous in history may be 
told. The value of trees for utility and 
adornment, the effect of forests in retaining 
and distributing rainfall, and the forestry 
movement under which half a million acres 
have been purchased by the State and set 
apart as a public reservation, may be profit- 
ably discussed. The career now opening 
up to young men who make Forestry a pro- 
fession should be pointed out. But above 
all else the pupils should be taught by 
actual experience how to plant trees, how 
to promote their growth, and how to protect 
them from noxious insects and other 


enemies. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 


Supt. Public Instruction. 
Harrisburg, Sept. 17, 1902. 





THE annual volume of the proceedings 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, including the reports of the 
State Association proper, the School 
Directors’ Department, the Department 
of City and Borough Superintendents, 
and others, was mailed to all members 
of the Association about August 24th. 
Twenty-five hundred copies of the report 
of the conventions of School Directors 
and Superintendents, held respectively 
in February and March, and of the State 
Educational Association, held in July, 
were ordered at the meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee held in Pittsburg in 
November last. This number was printed 
for the Directors’ and Superintendents’ 
conventions, and it could not be increased 
without resetting the matter and reprint- 
ing for the few hundred additional copies 
needed after it was known exactly how 
many copies would be required,—which 
would have greatly increased the cost of 
the report. The number of actual mem- 
bers to whom the report was sent was 
about 2,850, which includes about a hun- 
dred of the two departments held in 
February and March. It has therefore 
been necessary to send the March (Direc- 
tors), April (Superintendents), August 
and September (Association at Pittsburg) 
numbers of Zhe School Journal to a part 
of the members enrolled, with such ex- 
planatory statement enclosed as seemed 
to be needed, that everybody might have 
full information as to the distribution of 
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the report. These numbers contain all 
the proceedings as given in the volume 
itself, with some additional matter. We 
trust it will be equally satisfactory. 
Every member of the Association is thus 
supplied with all the proceedings of all 
these conventions, and in excellent form. 


THE Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was called by President Addison L. 
Jones to meet at the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Friday even- 
ing, September 26th. All the members 
of the committee were present, namely, 
Supts. Jones, Babcock, Teitrick, An- 
drews and Dr. Flickinger. The place 
chosen for the meeting of next summer 
is Wilkesbarre. Cordial invitations were 
received from four or five localities. As 
the meetings for the past two years have 
been in the extreme eastern and western 
parts of the State, it seemed best to choose 
a more central point for next summer. 
The time of the meeting will be the first 
or second week in July. The first is pre- 
ferred. But, as many members desire to 
attend the great meeting of the National 
Educational Association next year at 
Boston, which will doubtless be the 


largest in its history, it seemed best to 
give ‘‘right of way’’ to that body. The 
time of the Pennsylvania meeting will 
therefore be known after October goth, 
when the Boston dates will be fixed. 
The days will be Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday of the week in which it 


may fall. A good programme and a 
large attendance are assured. The last 
meeting at Wilkesbarre was held in 1875. 
The Executive Committee adjourned at 
a late hour to meet again at Harrisburg, 
Friday evening, December 5th. 


THE Bible tells us, ‘‘ The tree of the 
field is man’s life.’’ Destroy the trees, 
and wide-spread destruction must follow 
of more than we have ever associated in 
our thought with trees. The more we 
ponder this thought the more does the 
tree grow in stately grace and far-reach- 
ing importance. Let us think and talk 
of these things in the schools, have the 
boys and girls interested in planting seeds 
and transplanting young trees, watching 
their growth, etc., so we shall soon have 
a generation of wise tree-planters instead 
of tree-destroyers. Trees must be cut 
down and used for many purposes, but 
the ‘‘tree crop’’ idea needs to be incul- 
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cated in the schools so that it may soon 
be in the mind of the public. Then will 
intelligent planting go on at one end of 
the line to replace and make good the 
necessary destruction at the other. Get 
the best you can for your school and for 
yourself out of Arbor Day. Plant trees ! 
and have others plant them. 


WHEN Lieutenant: General Longstreet 
gave the order to General Pickett for the 
final charge at Gettysburg, he little 
dreamed that he would one day write a 
letter like that of September 19, 1902, to 
General Sickles: ‘‘On that field you 
made your mark that will place you 
prominently before the world as one of 
the leading figures of the most important 
battle of the Civil War. Asa Northern 
veteran once remarked to me: ‘ General 
Sickles can well afford to leave a leg on 
that field.’ I believe that it is now con- 
ceded that the advanced position at the 
Peach Orchard, taken by your corps and 
under your orders, saved that battlefield 
to the Union cause. It was the sorest 
and saddest reflection of my life for many 
years; but to-day I can say, with sincerest 
emotion, that it was and is the best that 
could have come to us all, North and 
South, and I hope that the nation, re- 
united, may always enjoy the honor and 
glory brought to it by that grand work.’’ 


Supt. THOMAS M. BALLIET, of Spring- 
field, Mass., in a characteristic tribute in 
the Dr. Higbee Memorial Volume, says 
of that remarkable man: ‘‘ To me he be- 
came at once an inspiration. Michael 
Faraday, when asked what he regarded 
the greatest discovery of his life, replied, 
‘When I found Sir Humphrey Davy.’ 
I felt that I had made a great discovery 
when I found Dr. Higbee—the man as 
well as the scholar. I owe to him more 
than to any other source what little I 
have accomplished in public school work 
since then. He gave me larger views of 
the problem of education, deeper insight 
into the human mind and character than 
I had had before, and his strong person- 
ality, his character as a man, and his 
attainments as a scholar, have ever more 
been with me an inspiring, upward- 
lifting ideal.’’ The Boston Herald says 
of Dr. Balliet’s recent call to Boston: 
‘The serious effort that has been made 
to induce Dr. Balliet, superintendent of 
schools in Springfield, to consent to take 
a place on the board of school supervisors 
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in this city has been unsuccessful. Dr. | 
Balliet is one of the foremost men in 
educational work in New England, or, 
we may say, in the country. He bas 
been fifteen years in Springfield, and has 
done a great work there. The hope was 
that he would prefer now to be free of 
administrative responsibility, and devote 
himself especially to the educational de- 
partment of the schools. If his services 
could be obtained, there is good reason 
for believing the Boston schools would 
be greatly profited by them. There was 
a disposition to arrange the work here in 
a way agreeable to him; but, after look- 
ing over the field, he has decided that he 
will continue where he has succeeded so 
well, where he has won a more than local 
fame, and where the people have given 
every evidence of confidence and appre- 
ciation.’’ 


OwING to the fact that the educational 
authorities of New Orleans find them- 
selves unable to provide satisfactory hotel 
and other accommodations for the De- 
partment of Superintendence during the 
Mardi Gras festival, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department have, by au- 
thority of the action of the Department 
at the Minneapolis meeting, changed the 
meeting to Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
24, 25 and 26. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. will meet in 
Boston, October goth, to determine the 
location of the next convention. 


LEARN TO OBSERVE. 


HILDREN who grow up in cities 
where electric lights turn night into 

day, do not have the same occasion to ob- 
serve the phases of the moon as children in 


rural districts. A few questions will lead 
them to watch the moon. How does the 
moon look when it rises at sundown in 
the east? In what part of the heavens is 
the new moon visible? In what direc- 
tion does one look to see ‘‘ the new moon 
carrying the old in its arms’’? What 
was the appearance of the moon when 
the poet saw it rising at midnight from 
behind the church spire? Similar ques- 
tions will lead children to ask their 
parents to point out to them the north 
star, the northern crown, the northern 
cross, and other prominent constellations. 
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A little knowledge of astronomy banishes 
a multitude of fears and superstitions. 
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Thestarry skies can be made of never- fail- 
ing pleasure toa devout mind. Only a 
few lessons in mathematical geography 
are needed to start lite-long habits of 
observation—habits that can be indulged 
in whenever the great enemies of the 
astronomers, the clouds, do not obscure 
the moon and the stars. 

Several teachers were out walking on 
the eve of their vacation. ‘‘ Two weeks 
from to-night,’”’ said one of them, ‘‘I 
shall be upon the broad ocean on my 
way to Europe.”’ ‘‘ Will you not promise 
to think of me at this very hour while 
you gaze at the moon?’’ All promised 
except one, who declared that she had 
astronomical scruples against makin 
such an agreement. The others calle 
her disobliging, but blushed at their own 
ignorance when told that the moon would 
not be visible at that hour two weeks 
hence. 

Two teachers were standing still ad- 
miring the sunset. A stranger accosted 
them, and asked, ‘‘ Have you lost some- 
thing?’’ They told him to look at the 
beautiful sky, all golden in the west, and 
the clouds tinted with the colors of even- 
tide. He could not understand why any 
one should waste time upon trifles of 
that sort. For him time was money, 
and he had no time to waste upon the 
beautiful. He was a specimen of what 
men come to when the love of gain 
dominates the whole of life. 

It is said that the weather bureau is 
receiving many letters of inquiry from 
persons anxious to know whether the 
wonderful sunsets observed in many 
parts of the United States are the result 
of the presence of volcanic dust in the 
air. Many persons have noted the great 
bands of light and color rising high into 
the air after the sun had disappeared 
from the western horizon, and have en- 
joyed the great arms of color that have 
swept across the heavens, lighting up 
banks of clouds with all the beauties of 
the rainbow, till the combined glory of it 
all surpasses the wit of man to describe 
and the cunning of his hand to paint. 
The recent volcanic eruptions have with- 
out doubt filled the air with dust, as did 
former eruptions to the certain knowledge 
of scientists; and it is but natural for the 
mind to connect the two as cause and 
effect. The dust gradually begins to 
fall, and chemical analysis has shown in 
several instances that it really was the 
dust from the latest volcanic eruption. 
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It is worth while to view the gorgeous 
sunsets even though the weather man 
can give an adequate explanation. The 
zesthetic point of view is quite as im- 
portant and quite as conducive to enjoy- 
ment as the point of view from which the 
scientist seeks to reduce everything to 
the law of cause and effect. 


_ 


OVER-PRESSURE AT SCHOOL. 


ERY much has been said about a 

crowded curriculum and over-pressure 
atschool. Widespread complaint always 
indicates some ground for dissatisfaction. 
People, however, do not always reason 
logically from effect to cause, and the 
school is often blamed for the shortcom- 
ings of the home. 

The complaint about over-pressure at 
school comes mostly from parents who 
have the ambition to see their children 
conspicuous in the social world. Chil- 
dren’s parties keep the little people awake 
until late at night. Next day they come 
to school, nervous from want of sleep, 
fatigued in body and mind, unable to pay 
attention, and consequently unable to 
study the lessons assigned. In a few 
weeks they are hopelessly behind their 
classes. The teacher brings pressure to 
bear upon them. This increases their 
nervousness. Next a doctor is consulted. 
He blames the school for the trouble, 
counts the number of studies in the cur- 
riculum, or the number of books in the 
child’s satchel, and raises a cry against 
an over-crowded course of study and 
against over-pressure at school. 

The break-downs generally come from 
lack of study, and in some cases the cure 
is found not in less work, but in more 
work. Ward school printipals sometimes 
give help to backward pupils after school, 
show them how to prepare their lessons, 
and explain difficulties which the regu- 
lar teacher had failed to clarify. The 
pupil soon finds joy in the preparation of 
lessons, begins to study with a sense of 
something to be achieved, ceases to worry 
over unprepared lessons, and the feeling 
of pressure ceases because the pupil is 
doing more work than formerly. 

Complaint about over-pressure seldom 
comes from homes where the children go 
to bed at a reasonable hour. The health 
of such children is apt to improve when 
school opens. In point of heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, and other hygienic con- 








ditions, the modern school edifice is 
superior to the average dwelling house. 
The regular habits which a good school 
entails are conducive to good health. 
Mental activity has a beneficial reflex in- 
fluence upon the bodily functions. 

If the studies of the curriculum are 
properly correlated, the number does not 
make very much difference. The day 
has but five hours for primary pupils and 
six hours for the grammar grades. It 
matters little whether the pupil is en- 
gaged in four studies or in six studies, 
provided each throws light upon the 
others, and the work is confined to the 
regular hours at school. But if the les- 
sons impose heavy tasks upon the verbal 
memory, causing late hours at home to 
be spent in mere learning by heart, the 
result will of course be disastrous. The 
tasks should be made shorter if their 
number is increased. The lessons should 
be so related as to give the pupil a body 
of organized knowledge. This is impos- 
sible whenever the lessons are too long to 
be mastered in such way that each day’s 
recitation involves adequate preparation 
for the next day’s work. 

Some breakdowns at school are due to 
burdens placed upon the memory. Chil- 
dren differ very greatly in their powers 
of verbal memory. In every school some 
pupils can be found who care nothing for 
nursery rhymes and Mother Goose melo- 
dies. These pupils find it hard to learn 
anything by heart. Other children are 
hungry for new words, phrases and verses. 
The two classes may be likened to chil- 
dren having different powers of digestion. 
Say to the boy who is blessed with a 
good stomach that he will get sick if he 
eats green apples, and his reply will 
probably be: ‘‘Sick—nonsense—I have 
been eating green apples for a month.’’ 
Such a boy seems to overload his stomach 
with little harm to himse!f. Likewise 
the boy blessed with a good memory 
loads it with all sorts of indigestible stuff 
—with words, phrases, technical terms 
that he does not understand—and appar- 
ently suffers very little harm from the 
process. It is wise to direct a youth of 
this description to fine selections of prose 
and poetry, to the declensions and con- 
jugations of the Latin and Greek gram- 
mars. By and by such memory work 
acquires meaning and content, and be- 
comes exceedingly valuable for literary 
and linguistic purposes. 

On the other hand, the boy with weak 
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powers of memory must be treated like 
the child with a weak stomach, for whom 
food proper in quality and quantity is 
selected with the greatest care. Zoo much 
here means dyspepsia, physical or mental, 
as the case may be. Memory tasks which 
are but play for those who learn by heart 
with ease, become serious burdens for 
those who have a weak memory. If the 
greatest care is not exercised in dealing 
with the latter class, the work at school 
leads to worry, causes complaints about 
Over-pressure, and is justly tlamed for 
nervous breakdowns and other ills. Child- 
study for the purpose of understanding 
the capacity and peculiarities of each 
pupil must be the guide in the assignment 
of memory selections and other mental 
work; otherwise the teacher may cause 
over-pressure at school. 


tiie 





“TRACK SICK.”’ 


WO classes of motives can be em- 
ployed in teaching. One class par- 
takes of the nature of a locomotive, which 
represents, perhaps, the strongest motive 
power on earth. 


It draws; and like it 
there is a class of motives which draw 
the pupil onward and upward. Motives 
of this kind are attractive; they centre 
on something that has interest for the 
pupil. They may assume the form of 
pure desire for knowledge, or they may 
fix the eye upon something which can 
only be attained as the result of knowl- 
edge. 

Another class of motives is appealed 
to when the teacher finds it necessary to 
drive the pupil to work. Motives of this 
class resemble the locomotive that pushes 
a trainof cars. Fear in some form enters 
as an element into this class of motives. 
Fear of failure at the examination, be it 
for promotion or for license to practice a 
profession, fear of failure to be promoted 
or of failure to win an honor, or a coveted 
position, or the fear of disgrace in the 
eyes of those whose good opinion seems 
worth having—these are but samples of 
the kinds of fear to which every school 
system appeals more or less. 

The appeal should be to the former 
class of motives whenever it is possible. 
When employing the latter class of mo- 
tives, the teacher becomes a driver, and 
he may get valuable hints from those who 
drive horses upon the race track. In 
training for speed the horse is spurred to 
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greater and greater efforts, until the day 
for the contest has dawned. If the inter- 
est of the horse in what he is doing can 
be kept up while the spur or the crack of 
the whip is applied, well and good, the 
animal is likely to do his best during the 
test of speed. The expert driver watches 
continually lest the horse get ‘‘ track- 
sick.’’ This is a term applied to horses 
which lose interest while in training and 
show unmistakable evidence of disgust 
with the whole business. Then the horse 
must be taken from the track; he must be 
relieved from pressure for a time, or if he 
is forced upon the track, he will never 
attain the highest speed which is within 
his reach. Who has not seen boys that 
grew track-sick at school, showing very 
manifest signs of disgust with their work? 
Increased pressure only increases the 
feeling of disgust with the school and its 
tasks. At such times the teacher cannot 
well take the boy out of school as the 
driver takes his horse off the track. What 
can be done? If the loss of interest is 
due to the fact that the boy is holding the 
almighty dollar too close to his eyes—so 
close that he can see nothing else in 
God's universe—it may be well for the 
teacher to show the value of an educa- 
tion in future earning power. Or, if this 
does not suffice, the boy may be sent to 
work in order that he may learn how 
much backache there is in a dollar hon- 
estly earned. 

The loss of interest in study may be 
temporary. An excursion through the 
fields during intermission, the introduc- 
tion of something entirely new or of 
something which has a visible connection 
with the boy’s future, may be the proper 
remedy. Pressure at such a time only 
makes the school tasks more distasteful. 
Approach from a new angle, and with 
interests derived from a source outside of 
the school, seems to be the proper rem- 
edy for the boy who grows “‘ track-sick”’ 
over his lessons. 

Teachers who are known as drivers 
seldom achieve great success in their 
profession. Instead of causing pupils to 
love school, they drive them out of it. 
The attractive motives grow in power 
the oftener there is a judicious appeal to 
them. Fear, on the other hand, has a 
paralyzing effect, and soon ceases to act 
as a stimulus. It destroys ambition, 
crowds out the desire for knowledge, and 
often leaves the pupil in the condition 
of the track-sick horse whom over-pres- 
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sure has rendered incapable of develop- 
ing the best that is in him. Beware 
how you treat the boy who grows track- 
sick at school. 


MR. WILDER’S UNIQUE RECORD. 


HE following lines were written by 
Mr. R. A. Wilder, of Cressona, 
Schuylkill county, at the request of the 
officers of the Sunday- school Convention 
recently held in Philadelphia. Though 
well advanced in age, being near eighty- 
six years old, he retains much of his old- 
time vigor. Few men now living have 
had an experience so unique in our 
school history. It is even claimed for 
him that he is the originator of the 
teachers’ county institute. The first 
county institute, it is said, was held in 
February, 1840, in the city of Worcester, 
Mass. This was called together by Mr. 
Wilder, who was then a resident of 
that city, in connection with Thos. W. 
Valentine, another citizen of the same 
place. The institute lasted one day, and 
among the members were one lady teacher 
and thirty to forty male teachers. Mr. 
Wilder has many times stated that 
although the snow was very deep it 
proved a gratifying success. 

The first normal school was opened by 
Prof Newman in 1839. He attended the 
second county convention or institute, 
held on December 12, 1840, of which Mr. 
Wilder was chairman. The first direc- 
tors’ convention was held through the 
efforts of Mr. Wilder in Schuylkill 
county in 1881. These conventions are 
now held in many other States of the 
Union, the great good accomplished by 
the Schuylkill County conventions hav- 
ing spread from one end of the Union to 
the other. His Sabbath-school hymn is 
as follows : 

Our fathers’ God, we ask of thee 

A blessing on our Sabbath school ; 
O teach us what our work should be 

To bring us ’neath thy heaveniy rule. 
Thy favors in the past we know 

What blessings from thy fountains came; 
Be thou our guide in ways we go 

And teach us how to bless thy name. 
We owe to thee the gift of life 

And all that makes it bright and sweet ; 
Thy teachings keep us free from strife 

And how to conquer foes we meet. 
There is no love, O God, like thine 

It melts to tears each erring one 
And fills his heart with peace divine 

That’s given by thy holy Son. 
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In years to come may this be ours, 
To feel that we thy children are, 
And draw from thee such heavenly powers 
As sin and doubt can never mar. 
Then will our hearts be turned to thee 
And love and peace serenely reign 
When noblest work of all will be 
These highest gifts of life to gain. 


> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Roth: Butler and Hunt- 
ington townships have each built a new 
school house. Menallen township, in con- 
junction with Southampton, Cumberland 
county, will open a new school in ‘‘ the big 
flat,’’ early in the year. Some of our best 
teachers have resigned to accept positions 
in other lines of work, and to teach in 
other districts where the wages are more 
remunerative. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: New school 
houses are being built in Manor, Rayburn, 
and Johnetta and Gilpin townships. The 
directors of Apollo, being about to lose the 
services of their assistant principal, Miss 
Hattie McInnich, advanced her salary from 
$45 to $60 per month. Mr. Clyde Green 
and Mr. Burleigh Claypoole have resigned 
their positions as teachers of the Kittanning 
schools; the former was elected principal of 
the Irwin schools and the latter will take a 
four years’ course in Bucknell University. 
No changes in principals occurred, and 
almost all of the old teachers are retained. 
Prof. J. J. Palmer, of the Ford City schools, 
has been making a business tour of Europe; 
and Miss Lulu Finley, also of the Ford 
City schools, is one of the party sent to 
Europe by the Pittsburg Gazette. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: A two-day insti- 
tute was held in the Beaver high school, 
August 21-22. The work was conducted by 
home teachers and the superintendent, and 
the talks were on different phases of school 
work. About 100 teachers were present. 
We think the meeting will do good and be 
an a to many young teachers. 
There has been a much smaller number of 
applicants to teach than in former years. 
The work done, however, is much better 
than heretofore. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: As a result of the 
teachers’ examinations, 119 provisional 
certificates were granted, and 19 profes- 
sionals; 85 applicants were rejected. Forty 
less certificates were granted this year than 
last. Spring, Curwen, and Ontelaunee 
have decided to open township high schools. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: Many of our dis- 
tricts have advanced the wages of teachers. 
Male teachers with experience are in de- 
mand. Thedirectors of Muddy Creek town- 
ship organized a township high school, to 
be located at Portersville, with C. M. John- 
son, of Grove City College, as principal. 
On August 28, I attended an educational 
meeting in Mercer county, and on August 
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29, over 200 teachers assembled in an educa- 


tional meeting in Butler, in which I had | 


the assistance of Supt. Fruit and Supt. 
Gibson. I sent to each school board a letter 
regarding vaccination, sanitation, etc., and 
have heard good results therefrom.. The 
outlook for school work this year is promis- 
ing. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: A special election 


was held in Cresson township on the ques- | 


tion of a bond issue of $26,000 for building 
two new school-houses. The result of the 
election was favorable to the issuing of the 
bonds. It is a great victory for those who 
are interested in the advancement of educa- 
tion. The school-house that was destroyed 
by fire at Spangler, is being replaced by a 
new four-room building. 
CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: The exam- 
inations this year showed that a larger 
number of our teachers attended school this 
summer than ever before. This was partly 
due to the addition of Algebra and Civil 
Government to the required branches, and 
partly to the increased wages paid in most 
of the districts. The directors are giving 


considerable attention to placing the best 
teachers in the schools of their respective 
districts, and everything points to a suc- 
cessful term. Normal diplomas, high grade 
certificates, and experienced teachers are at 
a premium in our county. 

Crinton—Supt. McCloskey: I have been 


furnishing young teachers with printed 
slips of suggestions on discipline, recitation, 
and manner of interesting young teachers 
and students in their work. 

CuMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Two new 
school buildings have been completed, one 
in Hamden township taking the place of the 
old historle building known as Stone 
Church, near Shiremanstown, the other in 
South Middleton, to meet the needs of 
people along the mountain side. The re- 
sults of the examinations lead me to believe 
that there is fairly good professional work 
done in our schools, in some respects very 
good. Ina few districts, however, I notice 
a lack of thoroughness, which may be 
accounted for by lack of interest on the part 
of patrons, and by frequent changing of 
teachers. These conditions, I suppose, 
exist to some extent everywhere. I hope 
to be able to remedy them somewhat in the 
future; at least a strong effort will be made 
in that direction. 

ELK-—Supt. Sweeney: During the last 
half of August I visited nearly all the dis- 
tricts, either to assist in the selection of 
sites for new schools or to advise with the 
Boards of Directors upon school matters 
of importance. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Carroll: Sixteen public 
examinations have been held, embracing 
395 applicants. Of these, 79 were rejected. 

here were thirteen applicants for profes- 
sional certificates; only two made the re- 
quired grade. The examination for perma- 
nent certificates was held in Uniontown, 
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with eighteen applicants, who took the 
entire examination. It was one of the 
strongest classes ever examined here, 
Seventeen of the class were recommended 


| to the Department of Public Instruction, 


Several others took the examination in 
additional branches. The speech of Hon. 
John Q. Stewart at the county institute, 
and the work of the press have done much 
to bring about an increase in teachers’ 
wages in many districts of the county, 
North Union township with her forty-two 
schools stands at the head of the list in the 
line of advancement. The school term was 
increased to eight months, and the teachers’ 
Salaries were increased five dollars per 
month. No teacher in that district will get 
less than forty-five dollars per month, some 
will receive fifty, and a few sixty dollars. 
Franklin has advanced wages five dollars 
per month, and Perry from three to five; 
Redstone and Georges also from three to 
five. The following towns have made 
liberal advances : Fayette City has raised 
her principal from eighty to ninety; Browns- 
ville from eighty-five to one hundred; Ever- 
son, from sixty to seventy-five; and Mason- 
town from fifty-five to seventy-five. Dunbar 
township has increased her term to eight 
months, and will likely increase the salary 
of experienced teachers. We think the 
interests of education in the county are 
advancing rapidly. 

FuLTon—Supt. Barton: A new school 
house was erected in Dublin towhship, 
About fifty per cent. of our teachers attended 
the summer school at Needmore. An edu- 
cational meeting was held at Ft. Littleton, 
August 29, embracing the districts of Mc- 
Connellsburg, Tod, and Dublin. All the 
teachers were present but four. The meet- 
ing was well attended and the programme 
was interesting and helpful. The applicants 
examined for certificates were well prepared, 
and I believe we have a strong corps of 
teachers for the coming term. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Some _ trouble 
was experienced in securing teachers, on 
account of low wages. I fear our schools 
will not be up to the average this year, 
because so many young teachers have beet 
employed. One new building has been 
erectedin Centretownship. Several houses 
have been repaired and re-papered. 

JuNIATA—-Supt. Klinger: Summer Nor- 
mals were held at East Salem, Thompson- 
town, and Mifflintown, besides the work in 
this line done by the Academies at Mifflin- 
town, Port Royal, and Academia. A large 
percentage of our teachers took advantage 
of these opportunities to review the common 
branches and make special preparation i1 
Algebra and Civil Government. We have 
arranged to hold thirteen examinations. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Covington 
is building another new house this year; 
and Archbald is adding a room to one 
building. The map men are again here 
with a map of Pennsylvania. They have 
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already ‘‘done’’ several districts to the tune 
of $20 per map. If there is any — way 
to prevent such outrageous waste of public 
money, I should like to know it. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The classes were 
much smaller this year than formerly. I 
ranted one hundred and thirteen provi- 
sional certificates and one professional. 
Algebra and Civil Government caused a 
number of our teachers to leave the work, 
but those who presented themselves, with a 
few exceptions, were well prepared in those 
branches. To supply our schools with 
teachers for the next term, we were obliged 
to bring in quite -a number from other 
counties. The directors of Salisbury in- 
creased the term from seven to eight months. 
They have also resolved to organize a town- 
ship high school at the opening of the term. 
In quite a number of districts the salaries 
were increased, notably so in Whitehall, 
North Whitehall, South Whitehall, Wash- 
ington, Upper Milford, Upper Saucon, 
Weisenburg, Macungie borough, Slating- 
ton, and West Bethlehem. 

LycoMING — Supt. Becht: Hughesville, 
Picture Rocks, Montoursville, South Wil- 
liamsport, and McIntyre districts held 

aduation exercises. Theclasses were not 
arge, but the students were well prepared 
inthe subject-matter of the branches studied. 
The year’s work has been generally satis- 
tactory. 

SNyDER—Supt. Walborn: There are two 
new houses in process of building, one in 
West Perry and one in Centre township. 
Freeburg has added another school and 
strengthened the course of study. They 
expect to start a high school of the third 
class this term. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The teachers 
are nearly all engaged for the coming term. 
A great many of the boards deserve com- 
mendation for increasing teachers’ salaries, 
and thereby encouraging our best teachers 
to remain in the profession. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Black: I opened the 
Sullivan County Normal School at Dushore, 
July 14, and continued it to August 8. It 
was pronounced very successful by those in 
attendance. Prof. E. F. Hill was the 
instructor in English, History and Civics; 
Prof. J. E. R. Kilgore, in Mathematics; Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard, of West Chester, de- 
livered twenty lectures on Psychology, 
Methods, and School Management. Dr. 
Goddard did good work forus. I trust that 
we shall see good results from it in our 
Schools during the present and future 
school years. In my examinations I was 
gteatly pleased with the work done in the 
Sere ances, Algebra and Civil Govern- 

ent. 

Union—Supt. oeten: Prof. Neff, the 
eficient principal of the Mifflinburg schools, 

resigned. Prof. Brungard, of Centre 
county, takes his place. The Mifflinburg 

thools, under Prof. Neff, have risen to a 
high standard. Our schools are now all 
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— with teachers, although much 
difficulty was experienced in some districts. 
Nearly all who failed in the examinations, 
failed in Algebra—-some of our oldest teach- 
ers. Those recently ——t school did 
well in Algebra. Everything looks bright 
for the opening of school. Lewisburg has 
adopted a new course of study—an English 
and a Latin-Scientific course of three and 
four years respectively. Gregg and Lime- 
stone townships have raised the salaries of 
their teachers. 

VENANGO—Supt. Riddle: We held a very 
successful a institute at Oil City, 
August 25-29. The change of time from 
December to August seems to have proved 
very satisfactory to the teachers. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Sheffield is 
adding the finishing touches to a new 
school building, the total cost of which will 
be $20,000. The rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of this thriving town makes this new 
building necessary. Indications point toa 
better interest in educational matters among 
both the teachers and patrons of our schools. 
The teachers seem more anxious to improve 
themselves as teachers by attending school, 
etc. Many districts have increased the 
wages of teachers, and several have length- 
ened the term. Every township and many 
in the county have adopted 
Berkey’s Manual and a course of study. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The schools 
have about all been — with teachers, 
but with some effort. few young people 
have been employed that should be pupils 
rather than teachers. Teachers have been 
scarce, caused by higher bids and longer 
term of employment in the business world. 
These two elements, time and money, must 
be considered if we would compete for the 
best prepared of our yous people as 
teachers, or our schools will retrograde. 
We are happy to report advanced wages 
all along the line this year, and in a 
number of places eight to ten months for 
term. Some are of the opinion that wages 
should have gone higher, and that they will 
by another year. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: Superintendent’s office was 
connected with the local telephone ex- 
one. and principals were authorized to 
use the nearest ee for communicat- 
ing with him. The Board has appointed a 
regular substitute teacher, who assists the 
superintendent in office work when not 
serving as a substitute. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: Work on 
our new high school building, which was 
commenced late last autumn, is progressing 
rapidly. The school board has appointed a 
principal for the high school, thus relieving 
the superintendent from the duties of that 
position. It also arranged for the opening 
of two new primary rooms next term, to 
relieve the greatly overcrowded condition of 
this department of our schools. 

HAzLETON—Supt. Harman: The Board of 
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Controllers increased the salaries of teach- 
ers in the grades ten per cent. above the 
former maximum, making it now $55 per 
month. They elected an additional teacher 
in the high school and added chemistry to 
the course of study. We are much en- 
couraged with the outlook for the coming 
term. 

HOMESTEAD — Supt. Kendall: By the 
courtesy of C. M. Schwab, the Homestead 
School Board was permitted to visit the 
manual training schools of Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. The super- 
intendent and D. W. McKenney, principal 
of the C. M. Schwab Manual Training 
School were sent on a like mission to the 
New England cities. The C. M. Schwab 
Industrial School is nearing completion, 
and on this account it was deemed wise by 
Mr. Schwab to examine the best equipped 
schools so that none but the most improved 
machinery may be installed in the new 
school. A class of sixteen persons was 
graduated from the high school consisting 
of fourteen ayes from the regular course 
and two in the commercial course. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Barclay: We have 
received and are using one of the Pennsyl- 
vania Traveling Libraries. The Board has 
made provision to grade, fence, and other- 
wise improve the grounds of the Third 
Ward building. 

Mr. CARMEL—Supt. Dean: The small-pox 
is over; pupils are admitted only on certifi- 
cate of vaccination; but the strike is not 
settled, and while we are an orderly com- 
munity, it has a demoralizing effect on the 
young. We cannot compel them to be 
vaccinated and so cannot compel them to 
attend school. 

NEwport Twp. (Luzerne Co.)— Supt. 
Dewey: With this report I close my official 
connection with the schools of Newport 
township. As teacher, principal, and su- 

rintendent, I have served continuously 

or eighteen years. My thanks are due to 
the members of the school board who have 
been associated with me during these years, 
for their hearty co-operation in every effort 
made to elevate the school system. Also to 
the faithful corps of teachers upon whom 
has been laid the arduous burden of training 
and educating the children. I shall not 
forget their hearty support, and they shall 
always have my best wishes for their con- 
tinued success. The loyalty of pupils and 
patrons will ever be a pleasant memory, and 
I thank one and all for their many acts of 
kindness to me. 

NoRRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The com- 
mencement exercises were held in the grand 
opera house, which was filled with an 
ssouunet>e audience. The graduating 
class numbered mn yay Four prizes, of 
de were awarded to pupils doing the 

st work in the different grades of free-hand 
drawing; one prize of $10 for the best 
English composition written by a member 
of the Senior Class. The latter is given by 
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the Alumni Association of the high school; 
the former, by a private citizen. An addi- 
tional prize of $5 was given this year by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for 
the best historical essay. One feature, 
which added greatly to the success of our 
commencement, was an admirable address 
from our worthy State Superintendent, Dr, 
N. C. Schaeffer. His strong plea for the 
high school was highly appreciated. 

READING—Supt. Foos: The contract has 
been awarded for the erection of a new 
eight-room school. $6,000 has been granted 
the Repair Committee for improvements on 
old buildings,such as painting, kalsomining, 
thermographs, sanitary Snak-cheaste, hall- 
heaters, etc., and the schools are in excellent 
repair. For additions to zodlogical and 
geological collections in Boys’ and Girls’ 
high schools, $500 has been granted, and 
$150 to comple equipment of new physical 
laboratory in Boys’ high school. Three 
boys of junior class of the Boys’ high school 
passed preliminary examinations for Har- 
vard University in nineteen subjects, suffi- 
cient to admit them regularly had they not 
signified their intention of taking the pre 
liminary examinations. Twenty tour of the 
fifty graduates of the school have applied 
for admission to various colleges. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Howerth: Mr. James 
W. Alexander, of Danville, N. Y., has been 
elected principal of the high school. He is 
a graduate of the Geneseo State Normal 
School and of Princeton University, and has 
had eight years’ experience in teaching. 
Mr. E. E. Arnold, of Hamilton, N. Y., has 
been elected to the department of mathemat- 
ics of the high school. He is a graduate of 
the Oneonta State Normal School and of 
Colgate University, and has had three 
years’ experience in teaching. Both are 
very able gentlemen. The Board has in- 
creased the salaries of several of the older 
teachers of the — school, thus showing 
its appreciation of competent and efficient 
service. The course of study of the high 
school has been revised with a view of 
correlating the studies. Latin composition 
is now to be introduced in the sophomore 
year and to continue throughout the course. 
Advanced United States History has been 
added to the course, and is to be given in 
the pees year. The course of study in the 
grades has been thoroughly revised. Draw- 
ing and science have been eliminated from 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades, clay model: 
ing from all grades, and algebra from the 8th 
grade. No night work shall be required of 
pupils below the sth grade. The aim is to 
give the pupils time to think and to be 
absolutely thorough in the studies that 
they pursue. The Board of Directors has 
also decided that corporal punishment shall 
no longer be used as a means of discipline 
in any of the schools. To facilitate the 
management of the schools the sev 
buildings are to be connected by telephone 
with the Superintendent’s office. 
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